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PREFACE. 


While  there  is  no  lack  of  material  to  aid  in  the  study  of  sight-singing,  it  has 
been  my  experience  and,  I  believe,  that  of  others,  that  there  is  no  one  book  which 
contains  thG  mtdtum  in  parvo  necessary  to  popularize  this  art.  A  sight-singing 
method,  by  which  any  one — whether  specially  gifted  or  not — may  learn  to  sing 
correctly  from  notes,  must  contain  features  not  usually  found  in  works  designed 
especially  to  train  those  who  study  for  the  profession  of  music. 

A  simple  system,  its  consistent  application,  a  sufficient  number  of  exerciser 
illustrating  every  step,  some  songs  with  words  in  every  lesson  to  increase  the  in- 
terest of  the  student  and  to  engraft  the  artistic  element  upon  the  technical — these 
are  the  principal  features  necessary  to  a  popular  sight-singing  method,  and  \t  has 
been  my  object  to  introduce  them  into  this  volume. 

My  method  is  not  new,  including,  as  it  does,  ideas  from  many  sources,  dating 
from  Guido  of  Arezzo  to  the  present  day.  It  is  simply  the  application  of  modern 
pedagogic  principles  to  the  study  of  musical  tones,  their  tonal  and  rhythmical 
relationships. 

To  Mr.  H.  E.  Holt,  of  Boston,  who  has  produced  such  marvellous  results  with 
his  methods  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country,  I  am  indebted  for  many  valua- 
ble ideas  on  this  subject,  as  also  to  Wiillner's  great  work  on  sight-singing. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Mary  Say  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  for  valuable, 
assistance  in  the  compilation  and  adaptation  of  the  material. 

I  realize  that  this  volume,  when  put  to  a  practical  test,  will  show  many  short- 
comings ;  and  I  should  therefore  feel  grateful  for  all  honest  criticism  from  those 
who  use  it,  in  order  that  its  faults  may  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

That  this  book  may,  even  in  its  present  form,  prove  to  be  useful  to  both, 
teacher  and  student,  is  the  earnest  wish  of 

The  Author 

Mw  York,  August  15,  1894. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Tbe  art  of  singing  music  at  sight  is  understood  by  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  those  who  study  music  in  one  form  or  another.  The  hieroglyphics  called 
notes  mean  to  most  piano-players  the  black  and  white  keys  of  their  instrument ;  to 
the  violinist,  certain  fingers  in  certain  positions  on  the  strings ;  although,  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  the  ear  plays  a  more  important  part  than  where  the  tones  are 
pitched  mechanically  by  the  instrument  itself,  as  in  the  piano  or  organ.  As  for 
the  singer,  his  ^\ghi-reading  is  usually  a  more  or  less  successful  ^ig\\i-guessing. 
When  the  notes  rise  on  the  staff,  he  guesses  at  a  higher  tone  ;  when  they  fall,  at  a 
lower.  With  a  fairly  good  "musical  car,"  he  manages  to  guess  fairly  well 
through  an  ordinary  song  or  part-song,  especially  if  there  is  an  accompaniment. 

Most  people  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  only  the  specially  gifted  few  can 
learn  to  read  notes  so  that  they  know,  without  hearing  them  jDlayed  or  singing 
them,  how  they  would  sound.  This  is  a  mistaken  position,  for,  since  the  tone- 
relations  which  the  notes  represent  are  positive  quantities,  concrete  things  which 
may  be  readily  apprehended  by  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  any  one,  possess- 
ing these  faculties,  should  be  able  to  understand  and  remember  them. 

It  is  true  that,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  a  combination  of  tones  forming  a  certain 
interval  will  not  convey  a  tangible  meaning,  that  is,  a  mind-impression  which 
can  be  readily  recalled  at  any  time.  The  mere  sounding  of  a  "  fifth"  will  not  suf- 
fice to  impress  an  untrained  singer  so  that  he  can  reproduce  it,  or  even  recognize 
it,  after  a  lapse  of  time  sufficient  to  allow  the  first  impression  to  fade.  But  if 
this  interval  is  given  a  bearing  towards  a  fixed  musical  quantity,  if  it  is  recog- 
nized as  a  certain  part  of  a  definite  -whole,  its  tone-relations  will  become  abso- 
lutely clear,  and,  finally,  its  tone-effect  (that  is,  its  individual  character)  will  be 
appreciated  and  recognized. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  for  some  mental  object  in  music  which,  as  a  whole, 
is  easily  remembered  ;  whose  parts  always  bear  the  same  relation  to  it  and  to  each 
other,  so  that  these  relations  may  be  fixed  in  the  mind. 

We  find  these  requirements  in  the  Major  Scale. 

It  is  a  natural  succession  of  tones,  easily  sung  and  remembered,  and  the  tones 
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composing  it  always  bear  the  same  relation  to  the,  whole  scale  and  to  each  other, 
irrespective  of  the  pitch  of  the  key-note. 

Measured  by  this  musical  yardstick,  the  tone-relations  are  no  longer  guess- 
work or  intuition  of  specially  gifted  minds,  but  definite,  fixed  quantities,  which 
may  be  known  as  facts. 

The  objective  method  of  teaching,  as  it  is  now  applied  to  the  study  of  all 
elementary  branches,  will  be  found  the  best  vehicle  by  which  to  convey  the  ele- 
ments of  music  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

The  first  step  in  this  method  is  the  acquisition  of  mental  impressions  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  Doing  a  thing,  or  using  it,  gives  us  knowledge  based 
upon  experience. 

Describe  a  wagon  to  a  savage  who  has  never  seen  one,  and  he  will  get  only  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  object ;  but  give  him  a  real  wagon,  and  his  senses  of  sight 
and  touch  will  quickly  teach  him  all  about  its  construction  and  uses. 

Similarly,  talk  of  notes,  scales,  intervals,  staff,  clef,  etc.,  and  the  pupil  will 
not  get  a  clear  idea  of  musical  relationship  ;  but  give  him  the  Major  Scale  to  sing 
and  to  practise  until  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  and  he  will  soon  know  the 
interrelation  of  all  its  parts  ;  its  tones  will,  to  him,  be  positive  mental  phenomena, 
and  any  signs  representing  these  tones  will  at  once  suggest  them  to  his  mind. 

The  three  steps,  therefore,  of  objective  teaching  are  as  follows  : 

Do  the  thing.  In  other  words,  use  the  senses  and  mental  faculties  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  object  of  study. 

Name  it.  The  mental  object  having  been  apprehended,  if  a  name  be  given  it, 
it  will  recall  the  object  to  mind  at  any  time. 

Represent  it.  The  object  itself  being  a  positive  mental  phenomenon,  any 
character  which  may  be  selected  to  represent  it  will  recall  it  to  the  mind  through 
the  medium  of  the  eye. 

Applying  this  process  to  the  teaching  of  the  relative  pitch  and  relative  length 
of  tones  (the  two  most  important  divisions  of  the  art  of  sight-singing),  we  begin 

by 

Doing  the  thing.  "We  give  to  the  pupil  a  musical  object  which  is  easily- sun^ 
and  remembered,  and  which  never  varies  in  the  number  and  relationship  of  its 
parts — viz.,  Major  Scale.  (The  method  of  imparting  this  musical  object  to  the 
pupil  will  be  found  in  the  text.)  When  the  scale  is  correctly  sung,  we  proceed 
to  name  the  thing. 

Since  our  object  is  to  know,  first  of  all,  the  relative  pitch  of  tones,  we  must  give 
to  the  tones  of  the  scale  names  which  will  define  their  relative  position.  This  is 
accomplished  by  employing  numerals  from  1  to  8. 

Besides  the  name  defining  the  relative  pitch,  it  is  also  important  to  give  each 
tone  a  name  defining  its  absolute  pitch.    For  example,  a  given  tone  may  be  the 
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first  tone  in  one  scale,  the  second  in  another,  or  the  third  or  any  other  tone  in  as 
many  different  scales  ;  its  relationship  to  the  other  tones  in  the  scale  being  differ- 
ent in  each  case.  But  this  tone  has,  physiologically,  a  definite  position,  which  it 
retains  under  all  circumstances  and  in  any  scale  ;  and  this  position,  fixed  by  the 
number  of  vibrations  which  produce  the  tone,  we  call  its  absolute  pitch. 

To  represent  tones  by  notes  is  now  an  easy  matter,  for  the  tones  themselves  are 
well  known  and  so  familiar  to  the  pupil  that  any  characters  which  may  be  selected 
to  represent  them  will  immediately  call  them  to  mind.  The  reverse  process,  that 
of  beginning  musical  instruction  of  any  kind  by  teaching  the  notes,  is  to  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  As  this  is  an  almost  universal  custom,  it  may  account  for 
the  number  of  unmusical  musicians. 

A  musical  character  should  represent  to  the  mind  not  a  key,  not  a  string,  not 
-a  mere  mark  without  meaning  or  with  only  a  mechanical  one,  but  a  musical  tone, 
a  definite  musical  idea. 

This  outlines  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  method  of  instruction.  The 
method  of  application  and  practice  is  just  as  simple. 

Since  the  pupil  is  required  to  gain  his  knowledge  by  his  own  experience,  he 
must  do  all  the  singing.  The  teacher  should  not  sing  at  all,  either  for  imitation 
or  support,  except  in  teaching  the  first  scale  or  in  correcting  faulty  vocalization 
or  enunciation.  Nor  is  it  permissible  to  assist  the  pupil  at  any  time  with  an  in- 
strument, except  that  the  starting  pitch  should  be  given  him  on  a  tuning-fork, 
pitch-pipe,  or  other  instrument.  Only  one  tone  should  be  thus  established  ;  all 
others  must  be  given  by  the  pupil  without  assistance.  Directions  how  to  reach 
the  key- note  of  any  scale  from  the  pitch  "  C"  will  be  found  in  the  text,  page  32. 

The  pupil  should  practise  daily.  Twenty  minutes  a  day  will  produce  many 
times  better  results  than  four  or  five  hours  once  a  week.  Habits  of  thought  can 
be  acquired  only  by  frequent,  regular  practice.  In  sight-singing  it  is  not  so 
much  the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it,  but  the  hahit  of  doing  the  right  thing  with- 
out hesitation,  which  gives  proficiency. 

The  key  of  D  has  been  selected  as  the  best  with  which  to  begin  the  study  of 
sight-singing.  Its  scale  is  within  the  range  of  nearly  all  voices,  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  key  of  C.  The  chief  reason  for  its  selection  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  key  of  C.  Almost  all  musical  instruction  on  instru- 
ments begins  in  the  key  of  C,  because  their  technique  is  most  simple  in  this  key. 
An  idea  is  thus  created  that  C  is  the  parent  of  all  other  keys,  which  is  certainly  not 
true.  Besides,  a  person  who  has  studied  the  piano  will  be  inclined  to  associate  per- 
manently the  absolute  pitch-names,  c,  d,  e,  etc.,  with  the  relative  pitch-names,  1, 
2,  3,  etc.,  if  C  is  the  first  key  introduced  in  sight-singing  ;  resulting  in  much  con- 
fusion later.  By  beginning  with  some  other  key,  however,  he  will  learn  at  once 
to  treat  each  key  by  itself,  without  reference  to  C. 
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It  is  as  easy  to  sing  in  the  kej^  of  E  flat  or  F  sharp  as  in  C.  There  are  no 
black  and  white  keys  in  the  throat,  neither  is  there  any  difRcult  fingering.  All 
that  is  necessary  for  the  singer  to  know  is,  for  example,  that  the  key-note  of  the 
song  he  wishes  to  sing  is  found  on  the  third  line  of  the  staff  ;  the  fourth  line  will 
then  represent  three  of  the  key,  whether  the  signature  be  two  flats  or  five  sharps 
in  the  treble-clef,  or  two  sharps  or  five  flats  in  the  bass-clef. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  give  in  detail  the  method  of  instruction  for 
each  new  step.  While  this  may  seem  unnecessary  to  an  experienced  teacher,  it 
v>'ill  prove  helpful  to  many  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  special 
study  of  methods  of  instruction  in  sight-singingr  and  also  to  those  who  wish  to 
use  this  volume  for  self-instruction. 

The  exercises  have  been  arranged  as  progressively  as  possible,  aiming  to  in- 
troduce each  new  step  in  the  greatest  variety  of  application.  A  special  feature 
in  this  method  is  the  introduction  of  simple  melodies,  rounds,  etc.,  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter,  which  are  intended  to  give  practical  illustration  of  the  musical 
material  previously  mastered,  and  also  to  furnish  practice  in  uniting  words  with 
tones. 

Every  lesson  should  end  with  a  little  song  or  round.  This  will  encourage  and 
please  the  pupil,  and  at  the  same  time  will  bring  out  innumerable  points  of  artistic 
bearing,  such  as  proper  pronunciation,  declamation,  tempo,  dynamics,  expres- 
sion, etc.,  not  found  in  the  technical  exercises.  Lack  of  space  prevented  the  in- 
troduction of  a  greater  number  of  suitable  songs  ;  but  teachers  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  supplementing  these  by  selections  from  other  souices. 


POPULAR  METHOD  OF  SIGHT-SINGING. 


CHAPTER  I. 
§  I. — The  Key  of  D.  Sound-kelationship. 

The  teacher  will  sing  the  major  scale  in  the  key  of  D,  enunciating  the  sylla- 
bles distinctly,  with  a  free,  almost  exaggerated  use  of  the  language-making  or- 
gans— lips,  tongue,  teeth — and  with  the  utmost  purity  of  utterance  of  the  vowel- 
sounds.* 

Do,    re,    mi,    fa,    sol,    la,     si,   do,  do,    si,   la,    sol,  fa,  mi,    re,  do. 

This  should  be  imitated  by  the  class.  The  teacher  calling  upon  the  class  to 
"  Sing  the  scale,"  it  is  always  to  be  sung  as  above,  with  the  syllables.  The  teacher 
now  sings  the  same  scale  with  the  numerals,—!  2  3  4  5  6  7  8: 


1,     2,      3,     4,     5,      6,     7,     8,     8,     7,     6,     5,    4,     3,     2,  1. 


When  the  class  has  imitated  this,  it  is  instructed  that  whenever  the  ^' names 
of  the  tones  of  the  scale"  are  called  for,  it  is  to  sing  as  it  has  just  done.f  The 
class  should  now  be  required  to 

Sing  the  scale  : 

Sing  the  names  of  the  tones  : 
until  the  scale  is  sung  correctly  in  both  ways — true  in  intonation  and  clear  in 
enunciation.    Then  the  teacher  sings  again,  as  follows  : 


*  Pronounce  vowel  o  in  Do  as  o  in  no. 

"  "    e  "  Be  "  a  "  race. 

"  "     i  "  Mi  "  e  "  me. 

"  "    a  "  Fa  "  a  far. 

"  "     o  "  Sol  "  0  "  so. 

"  "    a  "  La  "  a  "  lark. 

"  "     i     Si  "  ee "  see. 

t  Since  in  sight-reading  it  is  necessary  to  establisli  the  relative,  not  the  absolute  pitch  of  tones, 
it  seems  rational  that  the  numerals,  which  in  themselves  express  a  relative  position  when  applied 
consecutively  to  the  sounds  of  the  major  scale,  should  represent  the  names  of  the  tones.  The  name 
thus  defines  the  position  of  the  tone  in  relation  to  all  others  in  the  same  key,  while  the  letters  d,  e, 
etc.,  stand  merely  for  the  absolute  pitch,  and  do  not,  primarily,  designate  its  relation  to  other  tones. 
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d,    e,  f  sharp,  g,    a,   b,  c  siiarp,  d,  d,  c  sharp,  b,  a,    g,  f  sharp,  e,  d. 

which  is  imitated  by  the  class,  and  then  called  by  the  teacher  pitch-names  of 
the  tones  of  the  scale,  or  merely  the  pitch  of  the  tones.^ 

When  the  scale  has  been  thoroughly  practised  in  the  thre^  forms  shown  above, 
the  class  is  ready  to  bring  its  parts  into  relation  with  each  other.  From  this 
point  on,  the  teacher  should  never  sing  with  or  for  the  class,  except  to  correct  a 
bad  quality  of  tone  or  faulty  enunciation.  The  dictation-exercises  which  are  now 
entered  upon  may  be  conducted  in  a  great  many  ways,  a  few  of  which  will  be 
here  set  forth  ;  it  being  left  to  the  teacher  to  devise  others. 

Sing  one  : — Do.  f 

Sing  two  : — Re. 

Sing  one  : — Do. 

In  this  manner  the  following  dictation-exercises  are  to  be  drilled.  They  are 
progressively  arranged,  and,  by  using  the  scale  as  a  standard  of  measurement, 
the  class  will  have  no  difficulty  in  singing  the  exercises  correctly  without  any  aid 
from  the  teacher  ;  provided,  that  at  first  no  deviation  be  made  from  the  regular 
succession  in  which  they  are  arranged.  Should  the  class  fail  to  sing  an  interval 
correctly  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  group  of  exercises,  return  to  that  section 
of  the  first  group  which  contains  it,  and  practise  until  thoroughly  learned. 

These  groups  of  figures  should  not  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  but  should 
at  first  be  called  for  only  orally  by  the  teacher.  When  a  group  of  exercises  has 
been  thus  dictated  and  correctly  sung,  the  teacher  may  repeat  the  exercise  by 
writing  the  notes  on  the  blackboard  ;  the  class  singing  as  he  writes,  or  as  the 
notes  are  pointed  out  upon  a  written  representation  of  the  scale. 

It  will  be  observed  that  certain  tones  have  been  selected  as  objective  points, 
with  which  all  the  other  tones  of  the  scale  are  brought  into  relation. 

The  first  of  these  is  one,  the  key-note,  or  tonic  ;  then  follow  eight,  the  octave,  and 
five,  the  dominant.  These,  together  with  three,  are  the  most  important  tones  in 
the  scale,  and  are  most  easily  recognized  and  remembered.  In  Group  II,  certain 
new  intervals  not  related  to  any  of  these  primary  objective  points  are  introduced, 
such  as  4-2,  6-4,  7-5,  and  8-6.  In  every  case  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  lower 
tone  of  the  interval  is  repeated,  in  order  that  the  ear  may  grow  accustomed  to  the 
new  point  of  departure.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  this  tone  four  or  five 
times  before  proceeding  to  the  higher  tone,  as  many  pupils  find  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  returning  to  the  lower  unless  it  has  been  well  fixed  in  the  mind.  Group 
III  follows  out  this  principle  consecutively  with  all  those  tones  of  the  scale  not 
hitherto  used  as  objective  points,  until  each  tone  has  been  brought  into  relation 
with  every  other  tone  of  the  scale. 


*  It  is  not  desirable  at  present  to  explain  tc  \he  students  that  a  sharp  raises  a  tone  by  a 
semitone.  The  sharp  is  used  here  only  to  designate  the  pitch  of  a  diatonic  degree  of  the  scale. 
F  sharp  in  the  key  of  D  is  not  F-sharped,  for  there  is  no  F  in  the  key  of  D.  F  sharp  is  simply  the 
pitch-name  of  the  third  degree.  The  use  of  sharps  and  flats  in  raising  and  lowering  the  pitch  by  a 
semitone  will  appear  in  the  study  of  chromatic  tones. 

t  To  save  space,  it  will  be  understood  throughout  this  volume  that  all  questions  of  the  teacher 
are  printed  in  italics,  the  answers  of  the  class  in  ordinary  type. 

The  numerals  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  should  never  be  sung  by  the  class,  except  in  singing  the  scale  as  a 
whole. 
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I. 

81 

12345678 
87654321 
121212 
1231313  13 
1234141414 
1234  5  151515 
12345616  1616 
12.3  4567171  717 
12  3  4.56  78  1  8  18 
878787 
876868686 
8  7  65858585 
87654848484 
8765438383B3 
8765432828282 
87654321818  1 

III. 

1223  4  2424 
2  3  4  5  2  5  2  5 
2  3  456262626 
234567272727 
23456782  8''2  828 
1233453535 
3456363636 
34567373737 
34  5  678383838 
383634373531  1 
1234456  4  6  46  7 
4567474747 
45678484848  6 
46484547843251 
123456678686421 
12813814815816  8  178 
8  718618518  4  1831821 
1881122  8  822113  3  88331 
1448844115588551 
1668866117788771 1 881 


do 


la 


sol 


fa 


II. 

12345 
5454 

5435353  5  3 

543252  5  252 

5432151 

5313543251 

56757575858 

8  7  6  8  5  3  1 

1356531 

1356758531 

122342425242321 

1233453536353421 

12  3  4  4  5  6  4  6  4  5  3  4  2  1 

186546  4  324251 

186425  13578 

12435465  78 

IV. 

82828 
8238383 
877827278 
87782373728 
8766782626728 
867823636328 
do  8  6  2  8  7  3  2  7  8 

8  1717  1 
J-  176161671 
1716671 
12217272  1 
12217 '6  2  "6  2671 
12332173721 
123  44  721 
12  3  4  5  5  71 
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When  these  Dictation-Exercises  have  been  thoroughly  practised,  the  class 
should  be  required  to  sing  the  same  upon  th  ;  sjilable  la,  or  any  other  syllable  or 
vowel  which  the  teacher  may  see  fit  to  use.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken  to 
avoid  such  as  may  tend  to  produce  guttural  or  otherwise  impn'-'^  tones. 

§  II. — Time-relationship — Rhythm. 

Just  as  in  the  measurement  of  melodic  steps  we  found  a  standard  in  the  major 
scale — that  unchangeable  whole,  the  relation  of  whose  parts  to  each  other  is 
always  the  same — so  we  now  find  the  standard  of  measurement  of  Time,  or  better. 
Rhythm  to  be  the  Measure. 

Rhythm  is  the  regular  recurrence  of  accented  sounds.  The  simplest  rhythm 
is  the  two-part  rhythm.  This  consists  of  two  equal  parts,  the  first  accented,  em- 
phasized, the  second  unaccented,  subdued. 

Pursuing  our  general  plan  of  first  making  the  &tndient^ practically  familiar  with 
the  thing  to  be  learned,  the  teacher  will  sing  a  succession  of  two-part  measures, 
carefully  accenting  each  first  part.  The  class  should  imitate,  the  teacher  beating 
time — a  downward  motion  of  the  hand  for  the  first  part,  an  upward  motion  for 
the  second  part. 

When  this  exercise  has  been  explained  as  a  succession  of  two-part  measures, 
each  measure  conforming  to  the  above  definition,  it  may  be  written  on  the  black- 
board, the  attention  of  the  class  being  called  to  the  fraction  whose  numerator  de- 
notes the  number  of  parts  in  the  measure,  whose  denominator  designates  the  kind 
of  notes  w^hich  represent  each  part  ;  to  the  single  bar  which  separates  the  meas- 
ures, and  to  the  double  bar  which  is  used  at  the  close  of  a  composition  or  of  one 
of  its  principal  parts. 

An  exercise  should  now  be  sung  by  the  teacher,  in  which  a  tw^o-part  measure 
occurs,  whose  two  parts  have  been  combined  to  form  one  tone  sustained  for  two 
beats. 

After  imitation  by  the  class,  this  exercise  should  be  represented  on  the  board 
in  this  manner  : 


showing  ihat  the  duration  of  the  combined  tone  is  equivalent  to  the  two  parts 
of  the  measure. 

The  class  should  now  sing  the  exercises  pertaining  to  this  paragraph,  the 
teacher  (never  the  pupils)  beating  time. 

The  contrast  between  the  accented  and  unaccented  tones  should  be  strongly 
marked — at  first  almost  to  exaggeration — in  order  that  the  class  may  acquire  the 
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habit  oi  feeling  the  rhythm.*  Enough  attention  can  hardly  be  paid  to  this  impor- 
tant factor  in  reading  music.  It  is  that  part  of  the  science  wiiich  is  ieust  readily 
acquired  by  the  majority  of  people,  and,  as  a  rule,  tliat  which  is  most  generally 
slighted  by  the  average  music- teacher. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  the  less  explanation  and  mathematical  calculation  are 
introduced  into  this  subject,  the  better  the  result  will  be  with  the  pupils.  Practi- 
cal demonstration  by  the  teacher,  followed  by  intelligent  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  will  insure  thorough  comprehension  of  the  most  complicated  rhyth- 
mical forms  in  the  end. 

With  their  present  knowledge  of  intervals  as  learned  through  the  dictation- 
exercises  in  §  I,  the  pupils  should  have  no  difficulty  in  singing  the  exercises  to 
Chap.  I,  ^§  I  and  II,  at  first  sight.  The  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  should  be 
used,  or  any  of  the  syllables  or  vowels  that  were  found  beneficial  in  singing  the 
dictation-exercises  of  §  I.  The  letters  d,  e,  f  sharp,  etc.,  and  the  numerals, 
should  never  be  sung.  The  signature  |-  is  frequently  represented  by  the  sign 
— and  this  measure  is  called  alia  hreve.  In  alia  breve  time  each  beat  is  equal  to  a 
half -note. 

The  exercises  are  given  in  both  treble-  and  bass-clefs.  The  teacher  may  use  his 
discretion  in  introducing  the  latter  immediately,  or  later.    In  using  the  exercises 


in  the  bass-clef  for  treble  voices,  E^^f^ —  "|  will  be  sung  as 


The  key  of  D  flat  should  now  be  introduced  by  its  scale  in  the  same  manner 
as  v^as  the  key  of  D.  As  the  relative  position  of  the  notes  on  the  staff  is  the 
same  in  D  flat  as  in  D,  only  the  signature  being  changed,  it  will  offer  no  new 
difficulties  to  the  pupil. 

§  III. — Up-beat. 


If  a  melody  begins  on  any  part  of  a  measure  except  the  first,  it  is  said  to  begin 
on  the  up-heat : 


CHAPTER  II. 

§  I.— The  Key  of  Gr. 

The  sound-relations  of  the  major  scale  remain  the  same  even  if  the  scale  be- 
gins on  a  tone  other  than  D.  Therefore,  if  the  pitch  of  the  key-note  of  any  scale 
is  known,  all  other  tones  in  the  same  scale  will  be  found  without  difficulty. 


*  The  word  rhythm  is  used  also  in  a  larger  seuse  to  designate  a  musical  phrase  or  period  varying 
in  length  from  a  part  of  a  measure  to  one  or  more  measures.  This  is,  of  course,  not  the  application 
intended  here. 
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The  only  difficult}^  to  be  ov^ercome  in  studying  a  new  key  will  be  in  memoriz 
ing  the  absolute  intch  names  in  connection  with  the  seven  degrees  of  the  scale  • 
for  example,  that  3  is     6  is  e,  in  the  key  of  G. 

This  is  easily  accomplished  if  the  following  process  is  adopted 


Sing  one  in  tlie  key  of  D  :   Do. 

Sing  four  :..   Fa. 

JV/iat  is  the  pitch  of  this  tone  ?   G. 

Sing  four  again  :     Fa. 

Call  this  tune  one  :   Do. 


Sing  the  scale  beginning  icith  this  new  Do  ;* 
Sing  the  names  of  the  tones — 1,  2,  3,  etc. 
Teacher  now  sings  ; 


g,     a,     b,     c,     d,     e,  f  sharp,  g,    g,  f  sharp,  e,     d,     c,     b,    a,  g. 


this  being  the  pitch  of  the  tones  when  G  is  1  of  the  scale. 

Tliere  should  now  follow  a  series  of  dictation  exercises,  similar  to  those  in 
Chap.  I,  §  I ;  but  the  teacher  should  interrupt  them  frequently  by  requiring 
the  class  to  give  the  pitch  name  of  the  last  tone  sung.  This  will  compel  the 
students  to  think  continually  of  the  pitch-names  while  singing  the  Italian  sylla- 
bles, and  will  thereby  create  an  indelible  mental  picture  of  the  key.  When  this 
is  accomplished,  the  scale  of  the  key  of  G  should  be  written  upon  the  board  with 
the  signature  prefixed,  in  which  form  this  key,  like  all  other  keys  requiring  the 
"  use  of  sharps  or  flats,  is  usually  written. 

F  fc|  ~-;^zso^-''-^-^_c>^^=:=A  -^^-^-1 


§  II. — Four-part  Rhythm. 

A  combination  of  two  two-part  rhythms  within  one  measure  forms  a  four-part 
rhythm,  with  this  difference,  that  the  accented  tone  of  the  second  two-part 
rhythm  will  receive  less  emphasis  than  that  of  the  first  two-part  rhythm.  The 


*  It  is  sometimes  impracticable,  on  account  of  insufficient  compass  of  the  voices  in  the  class,  to 
sing  the  scales  of  the  keys  of  G,  Al>  and  A,  beginning  in  the  middle  octave  ;  and  it  is  especially  dan- 
gerous with  children's  voices,  and  those  of  adolescent  persons  not  fully  settled,  to  force  them  into 
the  extreme  registers.  In  such  cases  these  keys  may  either  be  left  out  entirely  for  the  present  and  the 
study  of  the  keys  of  D,  E,  E[>,  F,  etc.,  proceeded  with,  or  they  may  be  introduced  in  this  wise.  The 
class  having  intoned  G,  it  will  be  asked  to  sing  the  scale  up  to  five^  down  to  Jim  below,  and  back 
to  one  ;  thus  ; 

1,     2,    3,  4,  5. 

— ^-^-^j — ~-   ^        ~^  or,  written  in  an  P  j^— -3^-   gigzi 

abbreviatPd  form :  ES^z^#^:^?E^ 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  7,  6,  5,  6,  7,  8.  8,  7,    6,  5. 
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reason  for  this  is  obvious  when  we  consider  that  the  four-part  rhythm  may  also 
arise  from  a  subdivision  of  each  of  the  parts  of  the  simple  two-part  measure  into 
two  equal  parts  ° 

A  t 

J  J 

in  which  case  the  third  beat  receives  the  lesser  accent  of  the  alia  hreve  measure, 
while  the  second  and  fourth  beats  subordinate  themselves  as  the  unaccented  tone 
of  the  simple  two-part  rhythm. 

Before  making  any  explanation  of  this  rhythm  to  the  class,  the  teacher  should 
sing  one  or  two  four-part  measures  and  require  the  class  to  imitate  the  same. 
Great  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper  gradation  of  the  accents,  and  com« 
parisons  should  be  drawn  between  two  two-part  measures  and  one  four-part 
measure. 

Four-part  rhythm*may  appear  in  two  forms,  with  eacli  part  equivalent  either 
to  a  half-note  or  to  a  quarter-note.    This  is  expressed  by  the  fractions  |  or 
and  f  or  Q^,  the     in  each  case  standing  for  common  time,  which  is  the  name 
usually  given  to  four-part  rhythm. 

§  III. — Rests. 

Any  part  of  a  measure  may  be  represented  by  a  rest,  which  signifies  that  silence 
is  to  be  maintained  during  the  time-value  of  that  part  of  the  measure  where  it 
occurs.  The  teacher  should  illustrate  by  singing  two-  and  four-part  measures  con- 
taining rests,  beating  time  the  while,  and  requiring  the  class  after  each  example 
to  state  which  part  of  the  measure  contained  the  rest.  Some  dictation-exercises 
should  now  follow,  as,  for  instance  : 

Giving  the  class  a  certain  tone  upon  which  to  sing,  the  teacher  demands  as 
follows  : 

Sing  a  two-part  measure  containing  a  half-note  and  a  half -rest  Class  sings  : 


Sing  a  two-part  measure  containing  a  half -rest  and  a  half-note  :  


etc.,  etc. 


After  each  example  has  been  correctly  sung,  it  should  be  written  on  the  black* 
board,  in  order  that  the  connection  between  the  practical  execution  and  its  repre 
sentationby  characters  may  be  at  once  established. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
§  I.— Key  of  C. 

8ing  one  in  the  key  of  O  :  Do. 

Sing  four  :  ,  Fa. 

What  is  the  pitch  of  this  tone?  C. 

Call  this  tone  one :  Do. 

Sing  the  scale : 


i 


-^^-^  -^-G^-n- 


  ^     G^—^  _^  , 

1,        3,        5,  8,        3,        5,         3,        8,  5,       3,  1. 

Drill  dictation-exercises  on  page  U  in  this  key  in  same  manner  as  in  the 
key  of  G. 

§  II. — Intervals. 

Hitherto  the  pupil  has  learned  to  recognize  and  sing  tones  according  to  their 
relation  to  a  certain  key-note,  or  to  other  tones  as  parts  of  a  given  scale.  Aside 
from  this  scale-relationship,  we  learn  to  appreciate  the  tone-effect  produced  by 
two  or  more  tones.  Thus,  given  a  certain  tone  as  key-note,  say  D,  if  F  sharp  be 
sung  with  it,  the  pupil  will  recognize  this  tone  as  three  ;  but  the  tones  D — F  sharp 
produce  a  certain  characteristic  tone-effect,  which,  when  fully  appreciated,  will 
be  recognized  by  its  own  individual  character,  be  the  scale-relationship  1 — 3,  4—6, 
or  5 — 7,  namely,  as  a  major  third. 

These  tone-etfects  are  called  intervals,  each  combination  of  tones  having  its 
own  distinct  character  and  name. 

In  order  that  the  pupil  may  become  practically  familiar  with  the  tone-effects 
of  the  various  intervals,  the  scale-relationship,  already  learned  by  him,  will  sup- 
ply the  types  of  each  interval.  It  will  be  more  to  his  advantage  from  a  musical 
standpoint  to  learn,  and  easier  for  him  to  remember,  that  a  certain  interval  is  a 
major  third  because  it  sounds  like  its  type  1 — 3,  than  because  it  contains  two 
whole  tones. 

The  intervals  are  named  according  to  the  number  of  degrees  which  they  con- 
tain, each  degree  being  represented  by  the  alphabetical  letter  of  the  pitch-name; 
thus  a — f  is  a  sixth,  because  it  contains  six  degrees — viz.:  a— b — c— d— e — f. 

Sing  one,  one:   •  •  -Do,  do„ 

This  is  a  perfect  prime. 

Sing  one,  two  :.  Do,  re. 

This  is  a  major  second. 

Sing  one,  three :  Do,  mi. 

This  is  a  major  third. 

Sing  one,  four  :  Do,  fa. 

This  is  a  perfect  fourth. 

^ing  one,  five  :  Do,  sol. 

TJiis  is  a  perfect  fifth. 
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Sing  one,  six:  Do,  la. 

This  is  a  major  sixth. 

Sing  one,  seven:  Do,  si. 

This  is  a  major  seventh. 

Sing  one,  eight:  Do,  do. 

This  is  a  perfect  octaye. 

Sing  eight,  seven :   do,  si. 

This  is  a  minor  second. 

Sing  eight,  six:  do,  la. 

This  is  a  minor  third. 

Sing  eight,  Jive  :  do,  sol. 

This  is  a  perfect  fourth. 

Sing  eight,  four :  do,  fa. 

This  is  a  perfect  fifth. 

Sing  eight,  three:  do,  mi. 

This  is  a  minor  sixth. 

*  Sing  eight,  two  :  do,  re. 

This  is  a  minor  seventh. 

Sing  eight,  one  :  do,  do. 

This  is  a  perfect  octave. 

Sing  four,  seven  :   o , . . .  .fa,  si. 

This  is  an  augmented  fourth. 

Sing  seven,  four  (up!) :  si,  fa. 

TJiis  is  a  diminished  fifth. 


Tliese  represent  all  intervals  which  can  be  found  in  the  major  scale.  "We  see 
from  the  above,  that  all  types  of  intervals  reckoned  from  the  key-note  upward  are 
either  major  or  perfect ;  those  reckoned  from  the  key  note  downward  are  either 
minor  oy  perfect.  We  find,  besides  these  perfect,  major  and  minor  intervals,  one 
augmented  and  one  diminished  interval. 

When  the  class  has  sung  the  scale-relationship,  as,  for  instance,  do — sol,  the 
teacher,  having  named  it  a  perfect  fifth,  should  now  call  for  it  by  this  new  name, 
and,  when  the  class  has  responded  by  singing  the  interval  do — sol,  it  should  be 
written  on  the  blackboard.  This  should  be  repeated  with  many  different  key- 
notes, the  singing  of  the  interval  being  immediately  followed  by  its  representa- 
tion on  the  staff.  In  this  way  the  eye  will  be  trained  to  recognize  the  interval  at 
the  same  time  as  the  ear. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
§  I.— The  Key  of  F. 


Sing  one  in  the  key  of  G :  Do. 

Sing  four  :   Fa. 

WJiat  is  the  pitch  of  this  tone?  F, 

Call  this  tone  one:  Do. 

Sing  the  scale:    Do,  re,  mi,  etc. 

Sing  the  names  of  the  tones  :   1,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 
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The  teacher  now  sings  for  the  class  the  pitch  of  the  tones,  as  before,  in  the 
keys  of  D,  Db,  GandC: 


g,    a,    b-flat,  c, 


d. 


f.  f. 


d,    c,   b-llat,   a,     g,  f. 


This  process  should  be  followed  hereafter  with  all  other  scales.  At  least  a 
week — that  is,  five  or  six  lessons — should  be  given  to  the  practice  of  each  key,  so 
that  the  pitch-name  of  every  tone  is  clearly  associated  with  its  position  in  the 
scale. 

§  II. — Three-part  Rhythm. 

A  measure  containing  one  accented  tone,  followed  by  two  unaccented  tones  of 
the  same  duration,  is  called  a  three-part  measure : 


As  before,  the  teacher  will  sing  one  or  more  three-part  measures,  imitated  by 
the  class  ; — great  attention  being  given  to  the  proper  accentuation. 

This  rhythm  may  appear  in  three  forms — viz. :  with  half-notes,  quarter-notes 
or  eighth-notes,  represented  respectively  by  the  fractions  |,  f ,  -J  : 


CHAPTER  V. 


Two-part  Singing. 

The  sooner  the  pupil  is  accustomed  to  sing  independently — that  is,  without  the 
support  which  is  furnished  by  a  whole  class  singing  the  same  melody — the  bettei 
it  is  ;  and  to  this  end,  two-part  exercises  are  now  introduced,  which,  while  each 
part  by  itself  is  as  simple  as  possible,  will  train  the  ear  to  distinguish  a  pure  in- 
tonation of  intervals  and  to  follow  its  own  part  independently  of  the  other. 

In  all  the  following  exercises,  the  voices  should  sing  their  parts  simultaneously 
from  the  beginning  ;  not  (as  is  often  done)  each  part  singing  alone  first,  and 
finally  both  together. 

This  method  requires  greater  concentration  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
but  will  prove  excellent  training  for  work  of  a  more  difficult  character  further  on. 

From  anj'-  given  pitch,  let  the  lower  voice  find  its  tone  first,  and  tlien  the 
higher  voice. 
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Divide  the  class  into  two  equal  parts,  each  part  containinf]^  voices  ot  high, 
middle,  and  low  registers  ;  then  let  the  voices  alternate  with  each  other  in  singing 
the  first  and  second  parts.  In  this  w^ay  only  will  all  members  of  the  class  receive 
an  equally  good  training  ;  for  persons  who  always  sing  the  highest  part,  soon 
become  unable  to  sing  a  middle  or  lower  part. 

To  begin  with,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  sing  a  large  number  of  Greemcood's 
Two-part  Exercises,  a  few  of  which  will  be  found  distributed  through  this  volume  ; 
but,  as  they  are  excellent  practice,  the  whole  number  can  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage, as  practice-drill  additional  to  the  studies  herein  provided. 

Absolute  purity  of  intonation  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  be  at- 
tained, and  will  be  furthered  by  using  the  scale — which  has  hitherto  formed  the 
basis  of  all  practice — as  cantiis  firmus.  The  counterpoint,  sung  by  the  other  part, 
will  contain  all  the  melodic  progressions  or  intervals,  and  will  form  a  great  vari- 
ety of  consonances  and  dissonances  with  the  cantus  firmus. 

Following  Green  wood's  are  a  number  of  exercises  in  which  both  parts  mov^ 
freely. 


CHAPTER  VL 

§  I. — Syncopatioxs. 

"When  a  tone  begins  on  an  unaccented  part  of  a  measure,  and  ends  on,  or  in- 
cludes, an  accented  part,  it  forms  a  syncopation.  We  have  hitherto  met  w  ith 
only  such  prolongations  of  parts  of  measures  as  began  on  an  accented  beat,  and  in- 
cluded the  following  unaccented  beat,  thus  : 


^—0  0  0  0  1        \-<&  ^  1 


TsTow  we  find  the  order  reversed,  the  syncopated  tone  beginning  on  an  unaccented 
part  of  the  measure,  thus  : 


etc. 


The  accent  of  the  accented  beat  is  thrown  forward  upon  the  unaccented  beat  with 
wiiich  the  tone  begins.  Give  many  practical  illustrations  for  imitation  and  an- 
alysis by  the  pupils,  writing  down  every  example  after  it  has  been  correctly  sung. 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  SYXCOPATION. 

In  common  time  A.  Q^. 
a.  Containing  syncopations  4  ]  1  and  2  8; 
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b.  Containing  syncopations  consisting  of  three  beats,  3  4  |  1.  The  third  beat, 
altiiough  accented  in  common  time,  is  still  less  accented  than  the  first  beat,  and 
the  following  example  therefore  shows  a  true  syncopation  : 


c.  Containing  syncopations  of  four  beats,  3  4  |  1  2  ;  a  true  syncopation,  for 
same  reason  as  b  : 


c. 


 =F — 1— 


i:t— t=f=E€===2j=iffiL==ii:F^J 


d.  Containing  syncopations  of  four  beats,  2  3  4  j  1  : 


e.  Containing  syncopations  of  tliree  beats,  4  |  1  2 


f.  Containing  syncopations  of  Ave  beats,  3  4  11  2  3: 


Syncopations  in  Triple  Time. 
a.  Consisting  of  two  beats,  3  j  1 : 


6.  Consisting  of  three  beats,  2  3  11: 


c»  Consisting  of  three  beats,  3  |  1  2:^  

d.  Consisting  of  four  beats,  2  3  |  1  2 : 
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§  II. — Six-pa  KT  Rhythm, 

A  combination  of  two  tliree-part  measures  into  one  measure  will  form  a  six- 
part  measure,  wliicli  diifers  from  three-part  measure  in  having  two  grades  of 
accents,  wliereas  the  latter  has  only  one.  It  exactly  corresponds  in  this  respec- 
to  the  relation  of  the  four-part  to  the  two-part  measure.  Six- part  measure  may 
appear  in  two  forms — with  quarter-notes,  |-,  and  with  eighth-notes,  -|. 


It  is  very  important  that  the  student  should  learn  to  appreciate  the  slightest 
gradations  of  accent.  He  must  be  able  to  recognize  them  and  to  produce  them. 
Vo  this  end,  numerous  and  varied  exercises  should  be  prepared  by  the  teacher. 

An  exercise  containing  six  quarter-notes  in  each  measure  may  be  written  on 
the  blackboard,  without  in  any  way  indicating  the  rhythm.  The  teacher  should 
then  sing  the  exercise  in  |.  time,  accenting  1,  3  and  5,  and  then  in  |-  time,  accent- 
ing 1  and  4,  while  the  students  should  be  able  to  detect  the  difference  in  rhythm 
at  once  and  to  name  it  properly. 


p£§_  q  lU-i]  H 

H— 1- 

i^zi  etc. 

— # — 

Another  exercise  may  be  prepared  in  this  manner  :  Write,  say,  twenty-four 
notes  of  equal  value  on  the  board,  and  then  require  the  class  to  sing  them  in  two-, 
three-,  four-,  and  six-part  measure  : 


etc. 


This  may  be  extended  so  as  to  contain  the  subdivided  measures. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

^  1.— Subdivision  of  the  Prtnctpal  Parts  of  a  Measure. 

Each  part  of  a  measure  may  be  divided  into  tw^o  or  more  equal  or  unequa, 
parts. 

By  dividing  %  measure  into  quarter-notes,  or  |.  measure  into  eighth-notes,  the 
measure  will  assume  the  characteristics  of  four  part  measure  : 
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J  J  J  J 


Common  time, 


J  J  J  J 


becomes 


when  subdivided,  showing  three  grades  of  accents  instead  of  two  in  undivided 
measure. 

By  dividing  3.  into  quarter-notes,  J  into  eighth-notes,  or  -|  into  sixteenth-notes, 
two  grades  of  accents  will  appear  instead  of  one,  in  undivided  measure  : 


J  J 

J  J 


j   J  J 

d    d    d    4    d  i 


T  r  I-  ! 

A  f  <  I 

s  s  s  s  s  s 

d  0    0  d    d    0  ^ 


%  II.— The  Key  of  B  Flat. 

Find  key-note,  B  flat,  either  by  calling  C — Re,  in  which  case  B  flat  will  be 
Do,  or  by  singing  four  in  the  key  of  F.  Proceed  as  before  in  learning  the  pitch 
of  the  tones  when  B  flat  is  one  of  the  scale. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

§  I.— Dotted  Notes. 

Hitherto  we  have  encountered  dotted  notes  only  where  three  parts  of  a  measure 
were  united  as  one  ;  for  instance  : 


INJJ  ^ 


-0  0  0  g  P— 


etc.  = 


etc. 


When  smaller  subdivisions  are  similarly  united  together,  dotted  notes  also  oe- 
cur  ;  the  dot,  as  before,  adding  half  its  original  value  to  the  note  to  which  it  is 
affixed  : 
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§  II.— The  Key  of  A. 

Find  key-note  from  C: 

Sing  the  scale  : 

Sing  the  names  of  the  tones  : 

Sing  the  pitch  of  the  tones  when  A  is  one  : 

Brill  in  dictation-exercises  as  in  Chapter  1, 

CHAPTER  IX. 

§  I. — KiNE-PART  AND  TWELVE-PART  MEASURE. 

A  combination  of  three  three-part  measures  will  form  a  nine-part  measure,  and 
a  combination  of  four  three-part  measures  will  form  a  twelve-part  measure.  The 
following  diagrams  explain  the  arrangement  of  accents,  and  show  that  the 
nine-part  corresponds  to  the  subdivided  three-part,  the  twelve-part  to  the  subdivided 
four-part  measure  : 


Nine-  and  twelve-part  measures  occur  chiefly  in  eighth-notes,  |-  andt^2^  but  oc- 
casionally compositions  may  be  found  in  J  and  measure. 

§  II.— Key  of  E  Flat. 

Find  Tcey -note  from  G: 

Sing  the  scale : 

Sing  the  names  of  the  tones : 

Sing  the  pitch  of  the  tones  when  E  flat  is  one  : 

Drill  in  dictation-exercises  as  in  Chapter  I. 

CHAPTER  X. 
§  I. — Smaller  Subdivisions 

THREE  NOTES  TO  THE  BEAT. 
TRIPLETS. 

Any  part  of  a  measure  may  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts.  This  division 
is  called  a  triplet.  In  its  accentuation  it  corresponds  to  the  simple  three-part 
measure : 
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-#— #— #— ^— #  0—» — 0 — h^— ^ —  * — * — o— *  


II. — Key  of  E. 


Position  of  notes  on  staff  same  as  in  E  flat.  Find  pitch  of  ii/from  J  and  drill 
as  before. 


CHAPTER  XL 


§  I. — Four  Notes  to  the  Beat. 

The  two  subdivisions  of  a  principal  part  of  a  measure  may  be  again  subdivided 
into  two  parts,  so  that  the  principal  part  will  be  represented  by  four  equal  parts. 
The  accentuation  follows  the  same  principle  which  governs  all  subdivisions  into 
two  parts  ;  viz.,  the  first  note  of  each  subdivision  receives  an  accent,  the  second 
remains  unaccented.  The  strength  of  the  accents  is,  of  course,  governed  by  their 
positions  in  the  measure, 


»  f 


§  II. — Dotted  Notes  in  Subdivisions. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that,  if  any  three  of  four  equal  subdivisions  upon 
one  tone  be  drawn  together,  a  dotted  note  will  result,  just  as  it  did  when  three 
whole  parts  of  a  measure  were  combined  into  one  tone. 


Tnus, 


will  be  equivalent  to 


J.  / 


and  ^ 


will 


be  equivalent  to  J  |  J'^~^   J"  J  ^  j 


§  III.— Key  of  A  Flat. 


Find  pitch  of  A  flat  from  G  and  drill  as  before. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


The  Minok  Scale.  \ 


Beginning  upon  the  sixth  degree  of  any  major  scale  and  continuing  to  sing  to 
its  higher  octave,  gives  us  a  scale  containing  a  minor  third  and  minor  sixth  de- 
gree. This  is  called  the  -^Eolian  scale,  and  forms  the  basis  of  our  modern  minor 
scale 


i 


F  Major. 


C  Major. 


5) — >& 

6,  7, 


2,     3,  4, 


We  will  call  this  the  natural  form  of  the  minor  scale. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  singing  the  above  scales,  that  they  end  unsatisfactorily  ; 
that  is,  we  miss  the  feeling  of  rest,  of  completion  which  we  felt  in  singing  the 
major  scale  from  one  to  eight. 

This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  step  from  5  to  6  is  a  whole  tone,  whereas 
that  from  7  to  8  is  a  semitone,  and  this  gives  to  the  seventh  degree  the  peculiar- 
ity of  always  striving  upwards  into  the  eighth  degree,  which,  being  reached,  af- 
fords to  the  ear  a  sensation  of  gratified  desire  and,  therefore,  rest.  To  obtain  this 
result  in  the  minor  scale,  it  becomes  necessary  to  raise  the  fifth  degree  (not  the 
seventh  degree,  for  we  are  still  in  the  original  major  scale,  only  beginning  it  on 
the  sixth  degree)  a  semitone,  thus  giving  it  the  character  of  seventh  or  leading- 
tone : 

^'     ^'     ^'      2,     3,     4,    #5,      6,       '  2,     3,      4,  C5,  6. 

This  is  called  the  Harmonic  Form  of  the  minor  scale. 

Owing  to  the  unmelodic  step  of  the  augmented  second  between /o^?*  and  sharp 
fim,  pupils  will  have  some  difficultj''  in  singing  this  scale.  The  following  method 
is  recommended  to  obtain  purity  of  intonation  : 


Sing  4,     5,     6.  Call       Eight,  and  sing  8,      7,  8. 


6,     8.  do,    si.  do. 


Call  this  la,  si,  la,  which  stands  for  6,    j$5,  6. 
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Then  drill  as  follows: 


6,     5,     6,      6,    p,     6,      6,     4,      6,    ftS,     6,      4,      6,    p,  6. 


A 

-=1- 

la, 

sol,  la 

,    la,  si. 

la,  la, 

fa, 

la,     si,  la, 

fa, 

la,  si. 

la. 

 ,     __J  , 

 <^ 

=^1 

The  Harmonic  form  of  the  minor  scale  is  but  rarely  used  in  singing,  owing  to 
the  "  unmelodic"  progression  from  4  to  p.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  a 
different  form  of  the  minor  scale  is  developed,  which  contains  only  such  progres- 
sions as  are  easily  sung  ;  namely,  either  whole  tones  or  semitones ;  and  this  is 
called  the  "  Melodic"  form  of  the  minor  scale.  In  teaching  this,  let  the  class 
again  begin  with  lower  six  of  the  major  scale  and  sing  up  to  three  : 


-si- 


;  call  this  three,  5 :  lzz:|IZI,  sing  5,  6,  7,  8 : 
—  — /g)  


6,        7,       1,       2,  3. 
5,        6,       7,  8. 

^1^;  now  call  the  same  mi,  fi,  si, 


sol. 


sol,     la,      si,  do. 
which  represents  3,  J|:4,  p,  6;  and  thus  the  scale  now  reads: 

la,      si,     do,      re,     mi,      fi,      si,  la. 


-(5> — 


7,       1,       2,       3,     p,  p, 


Were  we  now  to  descend  in  the  same  manner  as  we  ascended,  the  ear  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  we  were  singing  the  descending  major  scale  of  B,  and  the 
tendency  would  be  to  sing  D  sharp  instead  of  D.  To  avoid  this  ambiguity, 
and  also  because,  in  going  away  from  the  key-note,  we  no  longer  need  a  leading- 
tone,  we  descend  by  the  Natural  form  of  the  minor  scale  as  we  first  constructed 
it  from  the  major  ;  viz., 


la, 

sol, 

fa, 

mi. 

re. 

do. 

si, 

la. 

-1 

 1 — 

6, 

5, 

4, 

3, 

—<& — 
2, 

1, 

7, 

6. 
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so  that  the  Melodic  form  of  the  minor  scale  now  reads  as  follows  : 


m 


T  T    1,    2,     3,  94,  J5,     6,     6,     5,    4,    3,    2,     1,    7,  T 


Examples,  showing  how  any  minor  scale  may  be  developed  from  its  relative 
major  scale. 


Major  Seal  3.    Key  of  D. 

6,   7,    1,    2,    3,    4,    5,    6,  7, 


7,    6,   5,    4,    3,    2,    1,  7, 


B  minor.    Harmonic  form. 
6,   7,  1,    2,    3,    4,  ${5,  6, 


6,  Jf5,    4,    3,    2,    1,   7,  6. 


B  minor.    Melodic  form. 

6,  7,    1,    2,    3,  Jf4,  #5,  6, 


6,  tp,  54,    3,    2,    1,    7,  6. 

4: 


Major  Scale.    E  flat. 

6,    7,    1,    2,    3,    4.  5, 


7,  8, 


7,    6,    5,    4.    3,    2,    1  7. 


C  minor.    Harmonic  form. 
6,   7,    1,    2,    3,    4,  35, 


6,  #5,    4,    3,   2,    1,  7,  6. 


C  minor.    Melodic  form. 

6,   7,    1,    2,   3,   JJ4,  it.5,  6, 


^35,  t34,    3.    2,  1,  7,  6 


 S--0—S~^^ 


Key  of  B  major 
and  its  relative  minor,  G  sharp. 
For  example  in  notes  see  exercises,  page  140. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
§  I.— Chromatic  Tones. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  only  with  such  tones  as  entered  into  tlie  composition  of 
a  regular  major  or  minor  scale.  These  are  called  the  aiatonic  degrees  of  a  scale. 
Other  tones,  not  diatonic,  may  appear  in  a  melody  either  for  its  embellishment  or 
to  produce  modulation  into  other  keys.    Such  tones  are  called  chromatic. 

When  a  diatonic  tone  is  raised  or  lowered  by  a  half  step  (semitone)  it  is  said  to 
be  cliromatically  changed. 

Pursuing  our  method  of  deriving  a  new  fact  from  one  that  is  known,  we 
apply  our  knowledge  of  such  semitones  as  we  have  encountered  as  diatonic  in  the 
major  scale  towards  forming  all  non  diatonic,  or  chromatic,  semitones. 

Thus,  to  raise  the  fourth  degree  by  a  semitone,  which  would  thus  bring  it 


sol. 


within  a  balf-step  of  the  fifth  degree,  let  us  sing  5  in  the  key  of  C  : 

do,  si,  do. 


m 


Call  this  sound  do,  and  sing  8,  7,  8  : 


:^=^=— I   This  is  exactly 


the  rela- 


5,  7, 


tionship  of  5,  j$4,  5,  expressed  in  syllables,  sol,  11,  sol.  An  exercise  comparing 
the  natural  fourth  degree  with  the  altered  one,  will  readily  fix  the  interval  in  the 
mind.    This  exercise  may  be  arranged  in  this  way  : 

Sing  5,  4,  5,  #4,  5  II  5,  4.  #4,  5  f 
I  4,  5,  #4,  4  I  etc. 

In  case  of  error,  return  to  comparison  of  chromatic  tone  with  8,  7,  8 


To  lower  the  seventh  degree  by  a  semitone— which  would  thus  bring  it  within 

la. 

EE|    Call  this 


a  half-step  of  the  sixth  degree— sing  6  in  the  key  of  C  : 


3,    4,  3. 


tone  3,  and  sing  3,  4,  3.    This  will  give  us 


We  have  thus 


obtained  the  relationship  of  6,  flat  7,  6  ;  or,  expressed  in  syllables,  la,  sa,  la. 
Exercise  ; 

Sing  II  6,  7.  6,  b7,  6  ||  6,       6,  7,  8  1  6,  ^7,  7,  8  | 
1  8,  7,  6,  b7,  6  II  8,  7,  t?7,  6  1|  etc. 
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The  chromatic  tones  of  sharp  four  and  flat  seven  are  among  those  most  fre- 
quently found,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  form  the  readiest  means  of  modulating 
into  the  dominant  and  subdominant  keys,  respectively. 

Besides  the  two  chromatic  tones  just  explained,  others  may  occur  between  any 
two  diatonic  degrees  which  are  a  whole  tone  or  major  second  apart.  These 
chromatic  tones  may  be  produced  either  by  raising  or  lowering  a  diatonic  degree, 
the  method  pursued  in  each  case  being  the  same  as  instanced  above. 

By  always  comparing,  mentally,  the  ascending  chromatic  with  the  relation- 
ship of  7  (leading-tone  of  the  scale)  to  8  (tonic),  and  the  descending  chromatic 
with  the  relationship  of  4  (dominant  seventh)  to  3  (its  natural  resolution),  singers 
will  more  readily  learn  to  sing  chromatic  tones  in  true  pitch. 

A  succession  of  twelve  semitones  forms  a  chromatic  scale.  Its  notation  varies 
according  to  the  key  of  the  melody  in  which  the  chromatic  scale  occurs. 

The  formula  of  notating  the  chromatic  scale  follows  the  diatonic  degrees  of 
the  scale,  each  of  which,  standing  before  a  whole  tone,  is  raised  a  semitone  in  the 
ascending,  and  lowered  a  semitone  in  the  descending,  scale. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  looking  at  the  following  representations  of  ascending  and 
descending  chromatic  scales,  that  a  sharp  or  a  flat  before  a  note  does  not,  neces- 
sarily, make  it  chromatic.  E  sharp  in  the  key  of  F  sharp  major  is  not  chromatic, 
but  (being  its  seventh  degree)  i«*  dia^^onic  ;  similarly,  a  flat  in  the  key  of  E  flat  is 
diatonic. 

di,*  ri,  fi,  si,  li. 

1)0,      :     Re,       :     Mi,      Fa,      :     Sol,      ;     La,      :     Si,  Do. 

1,  2,  3,        4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 


*  Pronounce  i  in  di,  ri,  fi,  si,  li  lilie  e  in  me. 
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^ — 

I — 


t 


se,*  le,  se,  me,  ra. 

Do,      Si,     [77,    La,     k6,    Sol,  Fa,      Mi,     [;,3,    Re,     \^2,  Do. 

8,       7,  6,  5,  4,        3,  2,  1. 


i 


 . 


'  -si- 


i 


1 


3=1=* 


|^=1=3--1— 1 

Z?  ^- 


^-0- 


tl^^  5*  1?^- 


1=1 


■2^-  [?-*■  lit  ^ijj: 


*  Pronounce  e  in  se,  le,  me  like  a  in  fate  ;  a  in  ra,  like  a  in  father. 
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§  II. — Modulation. 

It  must  be  left  to  the  teacher  to  explain  to  the  pupil  under  what  conditions  a 
chromatic  tone  or  tones  would  signify  a  modulation  into  a  new  key,  for  it  would 
require  more  space  than  can  be  given  it  here,  to  go  thoroughly  into  this  subject. 

In  general,  the  following  rules  will  hold  good,  though  exceptions  are  numer- 
ous. 

If  the  chromatic  tone  progresses  to  the  diatonic  tone,  towards  which  it  naturally 
strives,  it  is  usually  only  a  chromatic  embellishment  of  the  melody,  unless  it  forms 
a  cadence  in  another  key, 

Chrom.  ^  Chrom. 

f 


3 


Mod.  to  G 


Mod.  to  G. 


3 


If  the  chromatic  tone  progresses  to  another  chromatic  tone  or  to  a  diatonic 
tone  towards  which  it  does  not  naturally  strive,  it  expresses  almost  always  a  modu- 
lation into  a  new  key. 

Mod.  to  E  Minor. 


1  ^- 

— F — 

Mod.  to  E  Majoi 


«=5 


Mod.  to  F  Sharp  Minor. 


A  modulation  may  be  either  temporary,  extending  only  through  one  or 
two  measures,  or  permanent,  when  the  new  key  remains  for  a  longer  period.  In 
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tne  former  case  it  i<5  simpler  to  treat  the  chromatic  tones  which  occur  only  rh. 
such  ;  while  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  found  easier  to  establish  in  the  mind  the 
new  key-note,  and  then  treat  those  tones,  which  were  chromatic  in  the  old  key,  as 
diatonic  in  the  new. 

Any  one  who  has  grown  perfectly  familiar  with  the  contents  of  each  key 
through  the  exercises  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recogniz- 
ing its  distinguishing  characteristics  in  modulation. 


APPENDIX. 


How  TO  FIND  THE  KeY-NOTE  OF  ANY  KeY  FROM  MlDDLE  C. 


To  find  key-note  of  G,  call  C  one; 
Sing  one-Jive: 


To  find  key-note  of  D,  call  C  one; 
Sing  one-two: 


^      I      ;   call  jive,  Do: 


1,  5. 


^^^^ 

1,  2. 


;  call  two,  Do: 


To  find  key-note  of  A,  call  C  one;  I^j— I ;    call  six,  Do: 


Sins  one-six: 


To  find  key-note  of  E,  call  C  one; 
Sing  one-three: 


To  find  key-note  of  B,  call  C  eigJtt; 
Sing  eight-seven: 


1.  6. 
1,  3. 


;  call  three^  Do: 


call  seven ^  Do: 


:=1 


i 


ii 

1. 

m 


It- 

8.  7. 


To  find  key-note  of  F  sharp,  call  C 
four;  Sing  four-seven: 


To  find  kej^-note  of  F,  call  C  one; 
Sing  one-four: 


To  tind  key-note  of  B  flat,  call  C  tim; 
Sing  two-one: 


call  seven,  Do:  tat  : 


4,  7. 


1,  4. 


I^ZI^;  call  four.  Do: 


To  find  key-note  of  E  flat,  call  C 
Sing  six-eight: 


mm 
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« 


To  find  key-note  of  A  flat,  call  C  three; 
Sins  three-one: 


To  find  key-note  of  D  flat,  call  C  seven; 
Sing  seven-eight: 


3,  1. 


To  find  key-note  of  G  flat,  call  C  seven; 
Sing  seven-four: 


I;   call  four,  Do:  Ezrzrq: 


7.  4. 


MAJOR  SCALES  AND  THEIR  SIGNATURES. 


G. 


# — ^ 


F-SllARP. 


=  $=1=3: 


:^-=J 


B-Flat. 


E-Flat. 


It 

A-Fr.AT, 


D-Flat. 


y  G-Flat. 


MUSICAL  TERMS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

Accelerando  or  Accelerate.  Gradually  increasing  the  pace  ;  abbreviation,  accel. 
Accidentals.    Sharps,  flats,  or  naturals,  introduced  into  a  piece  of  music,  beyond 

those  already  in  the  signature. 
Adagio.    Slowly  ;  also  a  name  given  to  a  movement  written  in  that  time. 
Alia  breve.    A  two-part  or  four-part  measure  in  which  each  beat  is  equal  to  a 

half -note. 
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AHargando.    "  Growing  broader,"       slower  and  more  marked  ;  a  crescendo  is 

generally  implied. 
Allegretto.    (Diminutive  of  allegro)    Slower  than  allegro. 
Allegro.    Joyful,  quick,  lively. 
Alto.    In  modern  music,  same  as  contralto. 

Andante.    Literally,  "  going,  moving  ;"  indicates  a  tranquil  and  moderately  slow 
movement. 

A  poco  a  poco.    Little  by  little,  by  degrees.    Applied  to  an  increase  in  rapidity 

or  in  force. 
Assai.    Very.    Allegro  assai,  very  quick. 
A  tempo.    In  time. 

Baritone  Voice.    A  voice  of  fuller  quality  than  a  tenor  and  lighter  than  a  bass, 
having  a  compass  partly  included  in  both  ;  namely : 

Bass  Voice.    The  lowest  register  of  the  human  voice,  having  a 
compass  ranging  between  two  octaves  from  lower  D  : 


Oalando.    With  decreasing  volume  of  tone  and  slackening  pace, 
Cantabile.    In  a  singing  {i.e.,  melodious)  style. 
Cantata.    A  cantata  consisted  originally  of  a  mixture  of  recitative  and  melody, 

and  was  given  to  a  single  voice  ;  but  it  is  now  understood  as  a  short  work  in 

the  musical  form  of  an  oratorio. 
Carol.    A  song  of  praise  ;  applied  to  a  species  of  song  sung  at  Christmas-tide. 

It  originally  meant  a  song  accompanied  with  dancing. 
Catch.    A  species  of  canon  or  round  for  three  or  four  voices,  in  which  the  words 

are  so  contrived  that  by  the  union  of  the  voices  a  different  meaning  is  given 

by  the  singers  catching  at  each  other's  words. 
Chromatic.    That  which  includes  notes  not  belonging  to  a  diatonic  scale.  A 

chromatic  scale  is  one  which  consists  of  a  succession  of  semitones. 
Clef.    The  sign  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  staff,  showing  the  absolute 

pitch  of  the  notes.    The  clefs  in  common  use  are  : — 


G,  or  Treble  Alto  Tenor       Soprano  F,  or  Bass 

Clef,  Clef,  Clef,         Clef,  Clef. 

Common  or  Duple  Time.    Time  with  two  beats  in  a  bar,  or  any  multiple  of 

two  beats  in  a  bar.    Common  time  is  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound. 

The  signs  used  to  express  simple  common  time  are  the  following  :  f ,  |,  |,  \, 

I,  and  the  characters       and  Qj, 
Contralto  Voice.    The  voice  of  deepest  tone  in  females.    It  is  of  a  quality  allied 

to  the  tenor  voice  in  men,  and  the  usual  compass  is  within  two  octaves. 
Crescendo.    Increasing  ;  a  gradual  increase  in  the  force  of  sound,  expressed  by 

the  sign         or  the  abbreviation  cres.  or  cresc. 
Da  capo  or  D.  C.    From  the  beginning.    A  direction  that  the  performer  must 

recommence  the  piece,  and  conclude  at  the  double  bar  marked  Fine. 
Da  capo  al  fine.    From  the  beginning  to  the  sign  Fine. 
Dal  segno.    From  the  sign  '-^^ 

Decrescendo.    Decreasing  gradually  the  volume  of  tone.   Indicated  in  music  by 

the  abbreviations  dec,  decres.,  or  the  sign 
Diatonic.    The  modern  major  and  minor  scales.    Chords,  intervals,  and  melodic 

progressions,  etc.,  belonging  to  one  key -scale. 
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Diminuendo.    Decreasing  in  power  of  sound. 
Dolce.    Softly,  sweetly. 

Dot.  (1)  A  point  added  to  a  note  or  rest,  which  lengthens  its  value  by  one-half. 
When  a  second  dot  is  used,  it  adds  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  previous  dot. 

(2)  When  placed  over  notes,  the  dot  means  that  the  sounds  are  to  be  detached. 

(3)  When  two  or  four  dots  are  placed  on  either  side  of  two  double  bars,  they 
are  a  direction  to  repeat  the  music  between  them. 

Falsetto.    The  artificial  or  supplementary  tones  of  the  voice,  higher  than  the 

chest  or  natural  voice. 
Fermata.    A  pause  ;  expressed  by  the  sign^. 

Finale.    The  last  movement  of  a  concerted  piece,  sonata,  or  symphony  ;  the  last 

piece  in  an  act  of  an  opera  ;  the  last  piece  in  a  programme. 
Fine.    The  end  ;  used  to  show  the  end  of  a  piece,  after  a  repeat. 
Forte.    Loud  ;  forte-piano  (fp),  loud,  instantly  becoming  soft. 
Fortissimo.    Very  loud. 

Forzando.    Literally,  "forcing."    Emphasis  or  musical  accent  upon  specified 

notes  or  passages,  marked  by  the  signs/,  sf,  or 
Grave.    Slow,  heavy  ;  slowest  movement  after  largo. 
Interval.    The  distance  or  dilference  in  pitch  between  any  two  tones. 
Larghetto.    Literally,  "rather  broadly,  widely."    At  a  slow  pace,  but  not  so 

slow  as  lai'go. 
Largo.    Slow,  broadly  ;  the  slowest  movement. 

Lfegato.    Bound,  close,  connected  ;  in  an  even,  smooth,  and  gliding  manner. 
Leggiero.    Light,  eas}^  swift. 

Lento.    Slow  ;  lento  assai  or  lento  di  molto,  very  slow. 

Loco.    "Place  ;"  shows,  after  the  mark  8m,  that  the  tones  are  to  be  sung  at  the 

pitch  at  which  they  are  written.  (See  Ottava.) 
Major.    Greater  ;  a  major  third  consists  of  4  semitones  ;  a  minor  third,  of  3. 
Marcato.    Marked  or  emphasized. 
Mezza,  mezzo.    Half  or  medium. 

Minor.  Less,  smaller.  (1)  Intervals  are  minor  when  they  contain  one  semitone 
less  than  major.  (2)  A  scale  is  in  the  minor  mode  when  its  third  and  sixth 
are  minor. 

Moderato.  Moderately. 

Molto.    Much,  very  ;  as  7nolto  adagio,  very  slow ;  molto  allegro,  very  quick  ; 

molto  sostenuto,  much  sustained. 
Morendo.    Dying  away  ;  gradually  softening  the  tones,  and  slackening  the  pace. 
Moto.    Motion,  movement  ;  as  con  moto,  with  spirited  movement. 
Oratorio.    A  composition  for  voices  and  instruments  illustrating  some  sacred 

subject.    The  music  consists  of  symphonies  or  overtures,  airs,  recitatives, 

duets,  trios,  choruses,  etc.,  with  accompaniments  for  orchestra  or  organ. 
Ottava.    Octave.    AW  ottava,  or  8va,  indicates  that  the  tones  are  to  be  sung  an 

octave  higher  than  they  are  noted.   (See  Loco,) 
Part-song.    A  vocal  composition,  having  a  striking  melody  harmonized  by  other 

voices.    It  is  sung  by  a  number  of  voices  to  each  part. 
Pianissimo.    Extremely  soft. 

Piano.    Softly  ;  piano  assai,  very  softly  ;  piano-forte  {pf),  soft,  then  loud. 

Poco.  A  little  ;  as  poco  a  poco,  little  by  little  ;  poco  animato,  rather  animated  ; 
poco  lento,  rather  slow  ;  poco  meno  mosso,  rather  less  quick  ;  poco  p^iano,  rather 
soft ;  poco  piu  allegro,  rather  faster  ;  poco  presto,  somewhat  rapid. 

Portamento.    A  lifting  of  the  voice,  or  gliding  from  one  note  to  another. 

Presto.    Fast  ;  presto  assai,  very  fast  ;  prestissimo,  as  fast  as  possible. 

Rallentando.    Growing  gradually  slower. 

Recitative.    Musical  declamation  ;  a  kind  of  half-speaking  and  half-singing  ;  a 

composition  without  any  decided  or  rhythmical  melody. 
Ritardando.    With  gradually  increasing  slowness  of  pace. 
Ritenuto.    "  Held  back  ;"  a  change  to  a  slower  rate  of  speed. 
Round.    A  composition  in  which  several  voices,  starting  at  stated  distances  of 

time  from  each  other,  sing  each  the  same  music,  the  combination  of  all  the 

parts  producing  harmony. 
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Scherzo.    A  term  meaning  literally  a  jest,  applied  to  a  movement  in  a  sonata  or 

symphony  of  a  sportive,  playful  character. 
Semi-chorus.    A  direction  that  the  passage  marked  is  to  be  sung  by  half  the 

chorus  or  a  selected  portion  of  it. 
Sempre.    Always,  ever,  continually  ;  as  sempre  forte,  loud  throughout. 
Sforzando.    "  Forced  ;"  a  note  or  notes  marked  by  the  sign     should  be  strongly 

emphasized. 
Smorzando.    Gradually  fading  away. 
Soprano.    The  highest  kind  of  female  or  boy's  voice. 
Sotto.    Below,  under  ;  as  sotto  voce,  in  an  undertone. 
Staccato.    Detached,  taken  off,  separated. 

Staflf,  stave.  The  horizontal  parallel  lines  upon  which  the  notes  or  rests  are 
placed.    The  ordinary  staff  consists  of  five  lines. 

Symphony.  A  composition  for  an  orchestra,  similar  in  construction  to  the  sona- 
ta, which  is  usually  for  a  single  instrument.  A  symphony  has  several  varied 
movements,  generally  four,  never  less  than  three  ;  namely,  (1)  an  allegro  ;  (2) 
an  adagio  or  andante  ;  (3)  a  scherzo,  or  minuet  and  trio  ;  (4)  an  allegro. 

Syncopation.  A  tone  beginning  on  an  unaccented  and  ending  on  an  accented 
part  of  a  measure,  the  accent  of  the  latter  being  thrown  back  upon  the 
former. 

Tenor.  The  highest  of  male  chest-voices. 
Vivace,  vivo.    Lively,  quick,  sprightly. 


CONCLUSION. 

Much  might  be  added  to  the  foregoing  that  perhaps  seems  indispensable  to  an 
elementary  work  on  sight-singing  ;  as,  for  instance,  an  explanation  of  all  the 
many  different  musical  characters  which  form  the  alphabet  of  the  composer,  only 
some  of  which  have  found  practical  illustration  in  this  book.  But,  as  space  was 
limited,  it  seemed  more  desirable  to  devote  most  of  it  to  the  exposition  of  the 
methods  of  how  to  teach  and  how  to  learn,  than  to  encumber  it  with  materia] 
which  can  easily  be  found  in  standard  works,  such  as  Ludwig  Bussler's  "Ele- 
ments of  Harmony  and  Notation."  If  the  student  has  learned  to  think  correctly 
he  will  have  no  difficulty,  hereafter,  in  understanding  any  and  all  musical  charac- 
ters that  may  be  brought  to  his  notice. 

My  experience  with  sight-singing  classes,  large  and  small,  of  adults  or  chil- 
dren, has  proved  to  me  conclusively  that  the  art  of  sight-singing  is  not  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  musician  only,  but  may  be  acquired  by  all  persons  endowed  with 
a  voice  and  a  normal  car.  All  children  can  learn  to  sing  at  sight  if  the  instruc- 
tion be  begun  sufficiently  early,  say  at  the  age  of  five  or  six.  Most  adults  can 
learn  to  sing  at  sight,  provided  they  will  become  again  as  little  children,  strip 
themselves  of  their  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the  relations  of  notes  and  piano-keys, 
and  allow  their  musical  ideas  to  enter  through  the  medium  of  voice  and  ear 
rather  than  the  keys  of  an  instrument. 

And  it  is  only  by  learning  to  sing  at  sight  that  entrance  can  be  gained  to  the 
vast  treasure-house  of  music,  just  as  the  treasures  of  literature  can  be  reached 
only  by  those  who  are  able  to  read. 

Let  everyone  strive,  therefore,  to  learn  to  sing  at  sight,  so  that  the  noblest  of 
all  arts  may  enter  the  home  of  rich  and  poor,  uplifting  and  humanizing  all. 


Chapter  I. 
§  1. 

Staff  -  representation  of  Dictation-Exercises  on  Page  11. 
Key  of  D.  ^^^"P  ^■ 
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*  The  Scale  of  the  key  of  D  in  the  Bass-clef  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard, 

and  practisedjust  as  was  previously  done  in  the  Treble -clef. 
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Now  from  the   al-tar    of  our  hearts     Let  flames  of    love   a  -  rise; 
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- 
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 6 

When    all  thy  mer-cies,    0  my  God!  My  ris-ing  soul  sur  -  veys,. 


1 


Transport- ed  with  the  view,  I m  lost    In  wonder,  loA^e,  and  praise  

47.  I        Round.  Mary  Say  Lawrence. 


Gath  -  er         rose  -  buds       while      you  may 


On     this       beau  -  teous        sum  -    mer     -  day, 


3  Ife  ^  ^  r  r  i  r  r  I  r   r  i 


Speak  gen-tly!   'tis  a    lit  -  tie  thing-, Dropp'd  .  in  the  hearts  deep  well;_ 
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49.  ^^^^^l^_The  good,  the  joy,  that    it  may  bring-,  E-  ter-ni-  ty  shall  tell 


i 


There  was  a    jol-ly  mill-er  once,  Liv'd    on  the  riv-er     Dee,   He 


worl^'d  and  sang  from  morn  till    night:  No    lark  more  blithe  than  he._ 


—  And  this  the  burthen    of  his  song  For-  ev-er  used  to     be:   I 


r  J  If 

^        care  for  no 


one,    no,  not     L    If      no   one  cares  for  me 
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*f-  Pitch  a  tone  lower. 
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32. 


33 
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r  in  '  I'  r  '"^'f^ 


36. 


Irons. 


The    sun  is  sinking-     fast,        The     day  -  lig-ht     dies.  Let 


r    r  TT^^ 


m 


Love    a -wake  and      pay    her        ev'n  -  ing   sa-cri   -  fice. 


37. 


1  J    I  f 


J     J  I  J  J 


Gauntlett. 


Brief  life  is  here  our   por-tion, Brief  sorrow^  shortlivk  carej  The 


life  that  knows  no     end  -  ing,  The    tear-less  life,    is  there. 
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38.  Andante 


Geisbach.(l829.) 


The  stars  are  pal-er    grow-ing  As    fades  their  wan-ing-  lig-htj  For 


!nd    vLld"  lo  s 


soon  will  nig-ht  be      2:0  -ing-,  And    yield   10   sun-shine  briijrht. 
39.    Andante.  Rinck.(l827.) 


Evn-ing-now  is       fall  -  ing-        O  -ver  woods  and  fieldsj 


i 


all  the  earth  en  -  thrall  -  ine:       Peace  and  qui  -  et  yields. 

(M.s.i:) 


40.  Round, 


Mary  Say  Lawrence. 


As 


fades  the     day  from 


out  our 


si^ht^ 


The 


moon  creeps  up  in 


sil  -  vVy 


light. 


And 


I 


Key  of  0. 
1. 


so      to      theC)  my      sweet,        g-ood  -  night. 

Chapter  III. 


o  <^  o 


XT 


Major  seconds. 


Minor  seconds.  Major  thirds.      Minor  thirds. 


'iij  h  jiiJ'i  
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Major  sixths.  Minor  sixths.         Major  sevenths. Minor  sevenths. 


Perfect  octaves. 


2. 


4. 


5. 
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It-'  Tr.  1  prfi* 

.r    .       !?■•  I.Pp 

't-i  r-    ,  r 

Jrr  urr  4£ 

15-  *- 

T-=-r  1    1    1  1   1    1    1  |»  1      1  ^  1  ^ 

-p-  fj    'J  J  — r  —  -r — p— 1^ 

^   4  -p-'^^-e — " —  m 

;;!.rirrfjiJrrr 

 ii^iz  30=  ipz  :_ 

lilHlljn^l  1^ 

1.    Key  of  F. 

0  \         Mil  1-1 — 

Chapter  IV. 

jg  1 J 1 1 — 1  1 

ttH —  n  1  1  ni 

Q  ,  ^  H-f-i  

u^rir  r'^rr^^ 

4. 

rhn  II   lij^L  1 

-^h  \  ?  TTT 

5. 

 1  r  11  Oi  0m. 

9  O  ^ 

6. 

1  Q  •  1  ^  P — T" 

 1  /3  *  a  
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i 


10, 


 ^_ 

\Wl  0  ^  - 

LgJ — ^ — 1 

11. 


|iTrrifMrrtirrMrriLi'ii^Mt..- 


12. 


^^^^^ 


ijL[£;irJ'u^iJ^iP'Pit[rii'itirM[i:^ 


13. 


14. 


rtjiriiijnijni-ii>^ 


«  ^-^ 


!1«S1 
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15. 


16. 

P^J)|[Tn|J)77|JP|Pn|||i 

^^r^'Jirr'JirJTiM 

18. 

Jrrrir^piUrPfjJijjjp 

19 

J-Il(^k-Jjljlljlll-I^ 

21 

I'rirrrir'Jirrrir'jiJjjp 
JMtJrir'Mirf-irrirr^ 

^jjrpipjiiijrirrM^fjij 

1  if  li  1 — ^ — rh — rrn — r 

24. 

II  jpv^  1  1  1  1  1  1 — n — n  n 

f^jJurtfJLirrHi^ 

nrri'rif'N'ijij^ 
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26. 

4-'  J.ir*rir'rii'ri-i^^'^i'''iJ-'f^^'^^ 

27 


^  L- 

28. 

^ '  1  r ' — ^ — [Mi±A. 

29. 

LJ  

3( 

====^^?^ 

). 

 j_ 

31. 

L^-^J  ^  L_4_J 

Eictrirrr|ff|f'ii 

32. 

-1— J — 

rrr — ihT — 1*  if  1*  ■ 

33. 

c  r 

>     1  ,    1.  »    IP  r  

35. 

iLrj  ir-|rjLj-  if 

-Lr  r  r 
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Chapter  IV. 


36. 


Newt  01 


Je-sus  who  knows  full  well    The  heart  of    ev  -  'ry  saint, 

1= 


Invites  us    all    our  grief  to     tell,  To  pray  and  nev  -  er  faint. 
3"^.  Dvkes 


Je-sus  at  whose  su- preme  com-mand  Wenow  ap-proach  to  God, 

\  


Be-fore  us     in     thy    ves-ture  stand,  Thy  ves-ture  dipped  in  blood. 
38.  Round.  Jenkins. 


i 


Be         you     to  oth  -   ers        kind      and  trut 


And        al  -  ways        un  -    to  oth  -   ers  do. 


As        you'd    have        oth  -  ers         do  to 
39.  Round. 


you. 
C.  Schulz. 


Oh,  how  love- ly      is      the    even-ing     is     the     even  -  ing, 


When  the  bells  are  sweet  -  ly     ring  -  ing,  sweet- ly      ring  -  ing: 


1I88I 


Ding,       dong,         ding,  dong,  ding,  dong! 


55 


40.  Round. 


Ledarte. 


m 


I  en    -    vy  not  the  might    -  y 


^  ir 


Wl;o  set    -    tie  na     -       tions  as 


they 


Great      I'll  be   by  be 


ing- 


great,  Those    powV  -    ful        rul   -    ers        of          the  State, 


b  I J  ji 


please,  And      gov   -   ern        at        th'ex  -    pense    of  ease. 


good;    To        g"uide    my    -    self_     is  all        I  would. 

4L    Allegretto.  Folk-song-.  (1800) 


A    hunt  -  er      went        a        hunt  -  ing 


Out  on  the 


sun   -    ny         mead.  Who   pass'd     him         by  the 


^]  

^  

way  -  side?  A      maid  -  en,  fair   in    -  deed.O/.S.L) 


11881 
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42.  Andantino. 


Folk-song-.  (1841) 


111       lay         my      lit  -  tie   one  sweet -ly   a  -  sleep,  And 


i 


strew    oer   with      ros  -  es,     with       ros  -  es      111  heap. 


With     ros    -     es       red,  and  with      clo   -     ver     white-,  My 


ba  -    by       shall      slum  -  ber       all      through     the  long- 


night,    Mv      ba-by  shall  slum- ber  all  through  the  long- night.  G/^SZ.) 

Chapter  V. 

1.  Forty- four  Two-part  Exercises.      j^^^^^  Greenwood. 


2. 


XT 


i 


XT 
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4. 


^  

-n-l 

H 

— «  f  p 

^  ■  •  - 

5. 


m 

-© — 



m 

6. 

'  •  J* 

' »  J 

-© — 

7. 

•  J* 

•  J 

J  ** ' 

1 

1 

-or- 

8. 

-  •  m 

9. 

1— e — U 

m 

r-G  

'     ■*  J 

# 
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no 

10. 

^T^i:  r 

i 

3 

11. 

 1  1  

J  ■  *   *  1  ■ 

o   

rrlrrr^i^ 

12. 

 rri  r^- 

o 

jjj  JJJr  r 

■rr'rrrrlri 

,JJ  1 

13. 

#^ 

^   1 

 0  rr 

-^S^— ^ — 

JJJj  J 

rrf — °~ 

14. 

-<V^^  r 



lb. 

-©-^  r 



'''^   O   '^'^  1 

r — ^ 

— sU— 
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16. 


nH-T  1 



HOI  

J7. 


rf+jjo  

1^^^  1 

rin^  1 

— o  p 

18, 


M 



^  J-. 

19. 

.-1  .  .  - 

■fil-* — 

-J-i  i 

20. 

rj-i  ( 

 , 

— J  J — 1 — 



»  J  * 

— eU— 

31. 

 < 

5-^^  ? 

 1 — , 

sU  L 

pt  



-€V^  

J-  h-^ 

m 
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22, 


23. 


'  '^■^  d  g 

o  el  eJ 

-o-^  

4#J 

24. 


— e — 

25. 

— o 

1-  l-p 

L-©  L 

1  P~7 

o 

"1  ^ 

— o — 

26. 

m 

ei  i 

--d — 

27. 

'  *  »  J  ' 

i_e — U 

 G- 

._cJ — 4 — 

«  
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55. 
1  i? 

fed 

56. 

 2  d  

1  1  1    J     1  ,    ^     1  r;  , 

-i^  

-I— 1  •    I  rj  ^  1  p 

=^-^=^— =^ 

■  J:,    "i  ^      1     ■  1 

57. 

--^-^  

jj  i^JJ  j^-^J    1 1 

-Jl^^^-  

rrn  • '       f    ^    «  ^ 

— ^  j^i*  ■ 

58.^ 

— i-re  TTl  rh — 

1     I  "  ■           m  '~V' — 

_[     g      1  — 

59. 

III          ji     J        •  ji  r 

__ULJ5  l_q  LO_Jl 

60. 

 '  J     J  J 

'     *  J  1  *  L_5 — L 
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m 

-s  ■ 

•  J  ' 

— 

61. 

J  w  

 -o 

9 

mi 

62. 

--i*  i  

J?  U  2  1- 

-1 — 

 d 

-9  

tJ — 

 d 

63. 


i 


mm 


i 


64. 


65. 


i  »  :i  ■ 

fiM  

^  p  p 

-n  

±=_' 

1 

T  \ 
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66. 


67 


i 


i 


n 


67. 


Carey.  (1743) 


m 


Je  -  siis  Christ  is 


risn   to  -  day: 


Al  -  le  -  lu 


jah! 


m 


Our  tri  -  um-phant 


ho  -  ly  day: 


Al  -  le  -  lu 


jah! 


f 


Who  did  once  up  - 


on  the  cross: 


Al  -  le  -  lu 


jah! 


i 


-d  ^ 
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i 


Suf-  fer    to     re  -  deem  our  loss; 


i 


Al  -  le  -  In 


jah: 


68, 


Ravenscroft.  (lesi.) 


How     bless'd  are 


theT  who 


cd-ways    keep  The     pure  and 


— d — 

-Q  '-^  

J-s  

ti 

-J^  z  «  

per  -  feet 

wav. 

Who 

nev  -  er 

from  the 

 fi 

?  

'  s» 

1  ' 

i 


sa  -cred 


path  Of 


Gods  com  -  mand-ment 


^trav 


i 


69. 


Spanish  Chant 


 s — 

'J.  s — 

Sav-iour,  ^ 
When  re  - 

rhen  in 
pent-ent 

lust  to  1 
to    the  s 

hee  . 

l5.ies,_S( 

^ow  we  1 
:arce  we 

bow  th'a- 
lift  our  s 

dor-ing-  \ 
Teaming" 

tnee; 

eyes-. 
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Oh,  by 


all  thy  pains  and  woe, 


Suf-fered 


once  for  man  be 


low-, 


i 


Bend-ing- 


from  Thy  throne  on 


i 


hig^h,  Hear  our 


sol-emn 


lit-  a  - 


ny. 


^ — 


70. 


Dykes. 


o  c?  u 


Calm  on  the 


list  -  'ning" 


ear  of    ni^ht          Come  heavnsme 


lo  -  dious 


strains; 


Where  wild  Ju 


de 


stretch  -  es 


far. 


Her  sil-ver 


man  -  tied 


plains 
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71. 


A.  Sullivan. 


Lord,  in 


this_  thy  mer  -  cy's 


day, 


Ere_  from 


us   it 


pass_  a-  way,  


On  our 


knees  we 


fall,  and 


pray. 


72. 


Andante. 


SchulZ.  (1790.) 


The  moon   is  now    a  - 


ris 


"IP  

en.  The 


g^old  -  en    star  -  lets 


—6 

m 

■ 

—m 

' — m 

g-lis  -  ten    In    Heav-  en  clear  and 


i 


brig^ht:_The  woods  in  darkness 


P 


sleeping-,  And  fromthe  meadows  creeping-,  A  mist  comes  forth  to  greet  the  night 


'1881 


(M.S.L.) 


71 


73.  Moderate. 


Reichardt .  (1790.) 


i 


See,    now  the  sun  a  -  wak-  eth,And  shines  on  ev-'ry 


tree,  As 


#  # 


bright  the  day- light 


break-  eth,  There  can  naught  fair-  er 


be 


i 


*  * 


(M.S.L.) 


74.  Allegretto 


Himmel.  (1803.) 


^^^^ 


can-  not  be 


A  - 


las!  thus  it 


al 


ways,  Here, 


i 


m 

un 

L-  de 

r  th 

Le 

fas 

t-cha 

 J — 

mg-ing^ 

—m 

n 

loon; 

m 

Buds 

—J  •  ^  

bloom  for  a 

m 

1  J 

while  and  then 

with  - 

e] 

r,  An 

d  f  r 

ien 

ds  lec 

1  J — 

ive  us 

far,  fa 

r  too 

1^  4  J  ^  1 
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 • 

J  '  - 

72 


soon,. 


And 


friends  leave  us 


far,  far  too 


soon.. 


i 


1  *  II 

9:  0/.5'.£J 


75.  Andantino. 


Folk-song-.  (i820.) 


Love, 


love, 


sad  thougfhts  are 


throng-- ing- 


Still, 


still, 


thourt  in  my 


heartj 


Love, 


love, 


to   each   be  - 


long^-ing 


Know'st  not  how 


soon  we  must 


part. 


AhL 


AhL 


Knowst  not  how 


soon  we  must 


part 


11881 


(M.S.L.) 


7-3 


76.  Round. 


Mary  Say  Lawrence 


The 


birds 


sing- 


wel  -  come  to  the 


springr, 


And 


joy  -   ous    smiles  each 


liv 


ing- 


thing-: 


77. 


Let     bright  and    glad    your        voic    -      es   ring. 

Andantino.  R  HiUer.  Op.  39,  N?  7. 


Ev-'ning- 


winds  blow 


soft  and 


mild,. 


Chil-  dren 


all  are 


gen  -  tie 


sleep  -  ing-, 


Si  -  lence 


now  are 


all_  things 


^     7  7 


keep  - 


ing-: 


Sweet  -  ly 


sleep, 


my 


7  f 


i 


m 


dear  -  est 


child 


my 


dear  -  est 


child! 
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74 

78.  Moderate. 


p'"  '  1 

 •U — «  ?  

When- e'er  a 

r  r  r  f 

no  -b 

le  deed 



IS 

When-e'er  a        no-ble  deed       is  wroug^ht,        When- e'er  is 


wro\ig"ht,  When-e'er  is 


■M  J  |J  'J 

spok-en    a    no  -  ble  thoug-ht,  Our 


spok-en    a     no  -    ble  thoug-ht, 


Our  hearts  in  ^lad    sur  - 


hearts    in  glad  sur  - 

prise 

=^ 

_  To  

— 1  J  — 

hig-h-er  lev-  els_ 

—  — 

rise  

prise        To   hig-h-er  lev- els  rise. 


Chapter  VI. 

1. 

2. 


— 

— hn" 

9 — 

9  m 

—  — 

p — rl 
p— - 

-1  1 

r  ^  J 

•  J 

3. 


-E— -« — - 

-(9  

1  1'  r 

£j  J  L 

-G  

4 

1*  f~ 

■*-s  

— s- 

5. 

J 

 f~' 

6. 

— Ti 

1—  B  

-^—M  ^ 

J  — 

 (5  

) — a  —  

 ^  \  d  4 

9   i 

^= 
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78 
25. 


r\    1  1 

-(5  r 

=  E1 

^= 

-o  — p 

 (9  p— 

26. 

— (9  S 

— "  — ( 

9  L_ 

 P  

 ' — It 

-s — r— ^- 

^   O  — 

27. 

0  — ^ 

iit* 

o  '■    a  - 

•  I0  

#*^= 

-sU  -u 

28. 


— » — J- 

=4 

— 

J  *  r 

—  p             -73  p  

39. 

G          *  '  ( 

1^^'^   J  JJ.I 

-•--J- 
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30. 


a  i 

i  J 

— J — L 

-©  

rJ 

— p-  

0 

31. 


— —  0  

-X  \  ]  -(5  ] 

-i9  

-©  n 

32. 

— fi) — 1  J  (j  ' 

— o  

f\  Li 

=^-=^ 

33. 

1 — f  1^ 

 ©— 

rrJ  -J  r 

^  1  := 

-U — X     •  • 

 0  IL 

^  

&  rrr  =^ 

 -ZL—m  0- 

=^ 



34. 

*  ^  1  gJ  

-Ti-:^  O  f9- 

— p~p  

If 

— si— 
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35 

*1  *  So 

r-p-^  1 

-©  1 

A.H. 

Brown . 

I  =t — ^  ^ 

Andante . 


Reg:nart.  (i578.) 


Oh!  g-en-tle 


sleep,  that  onc( 


sooth'd  all  my 


woes 


Oh!  g-en-tle      sleep,       that  once 


r  I  r  r  r  r.  I  i 


sooth'd-  my  woes, 


Thoii'st    lost  the 


pow'r    to    still  my 


hearts  deep 


throes, 


Thou'st  lost   the    pow'r    to    still   my       hearts.-  deep  throes, 

f  f  f  I  r  i 


Ah!  bring-  me 


joy,  for 


joy  gives  sweet  re  - 


pose. 


Ah!     bring-  me   joy,-  for     joy  g-ives  sweet  re  -    pose  , 


11881 


Key  of  Bk 
1. 

-i^  

Chapter  VII. 

 CI  *^  ^  o  

2.  1 

 1 — 

Q  4  6_ 

 1  ^— * 

t 

— n  n  

3  =  i  

4.  , 

Q  .  ,   ,  hr-7— 

T  1  n  1  1 

 hx-n  r- 

•  '  J  •  ^  ' — ^ 

r^H'  1  r 

^ — ' — — ^5 — « 

XT- 

7. 

I  \)'  0  J  J  rr 

-^tI'  1  r 

•  V            -J-  ^ 

ht^   4        *  J  J  < 

iijjjjij  1 

— f  1  1  ,  1  1  „ 

J' 

J 

• 

J  J jj  1 J 

i''  'JjJjJ 

•  d  J  s  J 
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9.  10 
V      m  a    jJT"       J~  ~M' 

-^jjr  ^^^M                    "'  — ^ — "  \y 

11. 

>N         1                                                                                      1  1 

12.  ^ 

1 

§>''^f  fiJjJiJ  rri^ 

13. 

If'ir  jjiJ  r  1  "1 

14. 

 [  1  1 — 0-m — i—i — I  1 

15. 

A       1  _ 

^  ^^^^ 

16. 

17. 

/O   I  1 

'  •!  ^  1  r  r  r  '  '  i 

iiii  P^i-i^l 

— ^  u  r  ' — J  •  ^  — " 

irrrfrirrnrrrr^:^ 
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l. —  ^ — j 

|1^C^  1 

m 

10 

□  ^ ,  - 1 

Two-part  Exei 

'cises. 

Jam 
•   ■  ^  1 

es  Greenw 

ood. 

^?-l+Tl  

rt9-J,  f-. 

'  i.   i.  ' 

— 

— 1 — m — »  

M  1 

i 
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2. 


3. 


i 


i 


TT" 


-i — h- 

5. 


^= 

1 — hi  s~i* — 1 

rrrr 

e  

o 

TT 

-^^xh^  

=^ 

-|  1  p-  1  1-|  n 

«  L — ^ — 

11881 


7. 

1  »   [  T] 

*  #  -a  —  -  

iQ'  ^4. — ^ 

8. 

i&  ^  r — ^ 

9. 

iih  LgU  y_ 

 1  1 — 

10. 

 '-tyr  

3-!  L»J_i  

 vyT-  — 

T^rrr  f 

— c — —  =^ 

^  r 

11. 

5  Lxi_5  

^  Ks-^  ' 

7— -r  1   U  a^ 

-^^-^  

 H  ^  k  1  

— — ■*  J  J  4 

y  ^ 

i         1  K 
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12. 


=^ 

*  J 

4* 

 e 

• 

^  J.  i.  1 

p  * 



r  r  1  1 

— (9  

-J  

IP  # 

—  

18. 

— J_J 

'  J  • 

^= 

9-  a  ^  

 ■ — ^  » 

14 


15. 


1^^  °  'J 

o  . 

1^^  "^JJJiJ 

XT. 

 H- 
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 P — 

16. 


Pi 


Round. 
1. 


2. 


Mainzer. 


-w"  r  

Man    wants      but       lit   -     tie  hero       he  -  low  Nor 

 4.  


3. 


I 


3^ 


wants_      that  lit 

17.  Moderate, 
t 


tie 


long-. 


Mainzer, 


Now 


all         on      earth  is 


brig:ht,. 


Re  - 


5^ 


f 


joic-ing-  in  the 


light_  Of 


Summer's  g-e-nial 


rays ; 


88 


7    i  7 


bove,    no     clouds  are 


seen; 


1  T  i  J) 


Be  -   low,    all     smiles  se 


Like     child  -  hoods 


sun  - 


ny 


nene, 


Like         child  -   hoods     sun    -  ny 


days, 


Like 


child  -  hoods  sun  -  ny 


days. 


days.  Like   child  -  hoods  sun 


^^__^,M  ^-^  

ny   days. 


18.  Round. 


i 


— tr  — *^ 

south-  er  -  ly    wind   and  a 


cloud  -  y    sky  Pro 


To 


horse,  my  brave  boy,  and  a 


way! 


Brig-ht 


Then  hark! 


hark! 


for  -     wardj  Tal  -  ly 


11881 
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i    i   i   i  ^ 

claim     it       a      hunt      -  ing- 


morn     -       ing-j      Be  - 


Phoe  -  bus     the     hills      is  a 


dorn 


ing-j  The 


r  r 


ho!      tal  -   ly       ho!      tal  -   ly  ho! 


Then 


J*       J  J 


w  w 


fore    the    sun     ris  -  es  a 


way    we'll  fly, 


— BT- 
Dull 


i 


1—  }>  J 


face     of      all     nat  -  ure  looks 


g-ay; 


Tis  a 


hark! 


hark! 


for 


 y  ^  ^ 

ward;    Tal  -  ly 


ji  i  i  i 


sleep      and       a        down  -   y  bed 


scorn  -  ing". 


beau  _     ti    -     ful  hunt 


ing- 


morn  -  ing-. 


11881 
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19. 


Lord, 


as 


to       thy  dear 


Bradbury. 


cross      we     flee,  And 


pray_   to     be_  for 


g-ivn. 


So 


let     thv     life_  our 


j'j  ^  r  r 


r  r  r>  ^ 


pat  -    tern    be,_  And 


form     our    souls  for 


heav  n 


m 


20.  Allegretto. 


Kunzen.  (itsg.") 


The 


morn  -  ing^    breeze  and 


sun  -   shine  bright  Eer 


r  p  r 


P  r  ^ 


thrill    the    heart  with 


joy, 


And 


make     us     sing-  in 


1  4  C  W  < 


91 


pure  de-lig-ht  Of 


love  with-  out-  al 


loy.  Such 


mm 


sig^hts  thy  soul  with 


^5 


beau  -  ty    fill,  And 


bring-    the     heart  con 


tent;  As 


F  r  r 


sing--ing-  where  the 


g-ay  larks  trill  Our 


song-s  are  heavn-ward 


sent. 


m — ir — 

^1-  ,  Moderato. 


Qf.S.Lj 
Anon. 


With. 


song-s      and-  hon  -  ors 


sound -ing-    loud_  Ad 


dress_      the  Lord  on 


high:  O 


11881 


9Z 


-  ver   the_  heav'ns  he 


spreads  his_  clouds,  And 


wa-ters  veil  the 


m 


sky.  He_ 


sends    his  showVs  of 


bless  -  ingL_  down  To_ 


J     J  J 


3 


P — d 


cheer  the   plains-  be 


lowj   He 


makes     the_  g-rass  the 


moun-tains_  erownv-  And 


corn—    in     val  -  ley_ 


grow. 


22.  Allegro 


Hering-.  (i807.) 


i 


Hop!  hop! 


hop! 


Nim-ble    as  a 


top! 


0-ver  hill  and 


V  ^  r  r 


val  -  ley  bound-ing-^ 


With  your  clink -ing 


hoofs  re  -  sound  -  ing, 


11881 
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1'''  M'  I'  r  I  r 


Hop!  hop!  hop!  hop! 


hop! 


Nim  -  ble     as  a 


top! 


^3.  Vivace. 


Naumann.  (isoi.) 


Come, 


lets     go  a 


May  -  ing-,  Tis 


time    for  good 


cheer;  With 


no_  more  de  - 


lay  -  ing,  Fair 


maid  -  en&>_  ap 


pear!  The 


birds    are  all 


sing  -  ing,  And 


fair      breaks  the- 


»  

-dawnj  Gay 

garlands  wt 

.-  V, 

jre 

H 

bringing:  Come, 

dance  on_  th 

s— 

e_ 

[Ml 

lawn. 

J 

11881 
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Round. 


Anon 


day, 


Tis 


blithe 


May 


Come, 


haste 


way! 


Gay    flag-s  are  stream-ing- 


on    the    vil  -  la^e  green, 


i 


Bright   fac-  es     beam-ing        all     a  -  round  are  seen. 
25-.  Round.  Ferrari 


f  p  ^ 


When 


spring    re  -  turns  a 


g-ain. 


And  her 


Her 


faith  -  ful       her  -  aids 


strain        Through  the 


Cue  -  koo! 


Cue  -  koo! 


flow'rs     once        more  ap 


pear, 


ech   -     oing       groves  we 


hear . 


i 


Cue    -  koo! 
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26.  Moderate. 


Mainzer. 


Hal  -  le  -  hi 


jah! 


Hal  -  le  -  111 


P  }>  j)  J 


Hal  -  le  -  hi  -  jah! 


Hal  -  le  -  lu  -  jahL 


jahL 


Hal  -  le  -  hi 


jah!. 


Hal  -  le  -  hi 


i>  }> } 


  Hal  -  le  -  hi  -  jah! 


Hal  -  le  -  hi  -  jah!. 


jah!  A 


A- 


men,  A  - 


 9  

-  men, 


P  d 


men 


A  - 


-  men 


men 


11  «C1 
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27.  Andante. 


Mainzer. 


is      such-  art, 


Kill  -  ing_ 


care, 


i 


is      such-  art,  Kill  -    ing   care,       and  g-rief  of 


kill  -  ing- 


care,. 


kill  -  ing- 


care. 


heart, 


and  g-rief  of  heart,. 


Fall    a  - 


and  g-rief_ 


of  heart. 


and   g-rief  of 


sleep,       fall     a     -    sleep,      fall     a     -    sleep,  or,_  hear- ing- 


hear  -  ing- 


heart. 


Fall  a 


— o — 
sleep,  or. 


die. 


die,- 


Fall     a       -      sleep,   or,      hear  -  ing-  die. 
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1;  ^  j  Key  of  A. 


3CC 


I'll'  rrrrri|-FD^I'"'M  rir'^JJUJ.i' 


3. 


4. 


i 


5. 


6. 


lit 


8. 


11881 


11. 

a     1  J  J 

13. 

[rN--^-'rri"-[m 

T      1 — ■>- 

13. 

-^11  m 

Jl.-r  r  if..- 

14.  - 

P  p — I — fPI — 1^  f 

1  ^  r  1  f  r_  f  1 

r  f  f 

— vySr  ^ 

^  ^    P  •  1*"  F 

'  if  ^ 1  r  r — 

15.  _  X 

— fTT r  1 

^  ^  r 

f  jg  [> — ^— rf — f 

1^   U  ff 

6  two -pari 

J|Jj]J|Jjrlf 

-  Exercises.  j^^^ 

s  Greenwood. 

 "  m  ^  

J-  IhsU  

11881 


J__j_  *  J  -^J  » 

18.  , 

 sU- 

^  Vt- 

H  \  

^  '  "  "\  'V 

-rh^.  = 

'  ^  — -^-js  

irrp-^r  ^ 

^-y^^ — 

-1— y — 1 — 1 — — -d--*^ 

JYJ'I|-N|"|| 



30.  ^ 

 '— ©  '-r*  

^       TT  ijg: 

XT- 

-o^  »^  



Ti  1  ]n#^ 

-H- — h^-u — \ — \ — ' 

m 



1-  Jrrr  "  r 

w  1    1    '    '  '  ' 



-4^-  III 

m 
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22. 


i 


-♦^  #- 


23. 


m 


m 


24.   .  Round. 


J.  S.  Smith. 


shad  -    y  woods  and 


purl  -    ing-     streams  I 


By 


And 


would    not    for  the_ 


world      be       taug-ht  To 


For       who,      a  -  las!     can        hap  -   py         be,  That 


H881 
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I 


t 


 ^ — 1^ 

spend  my  life 


in 


f 


pleas    -     ing-  dreams, 


chang-e         my     false   de 


light    -     ful  thought 


does     the  truth 


of         all   thing-s_  see 


25.  Round 


H.  Purcell, 


i 


Bubbling-  and 


splashing-,  And 


foam -ing-  and 


dash  -  ing,With 


i 


si -lent  and 


slow  Does  the 


deep   riv"  -  er 


flow,  In  its 


shallow  pre-tence  Babbles      on  with- out    sense,While  true 


bus  -  tie  the 


by :  But 


.1  n 


noise  and  with 


brook  rush-es 


m 


smoothg-lass-y. 


bos-om  re 


fleet  -  ing-  the 


sky.  Thus 


knowl-edge  and      wis  -   domsit        si  -  lent-ly  by. 


11881 


26 


Canon. 


41 


Anon. 


Smooth-ly     g-lide,_  thou 


stream          of     life,   thou 


m 


i 


stream        of    life,  Free  from 


en      -       vy,    free   from 


i 


Smooth-ly      g-lide,_  thou 


stream         of     life,  thou 


i 


m 


—a — 
free. 


strife,  Free    from    en      -  vy 


free  from 


stream  of     life,  Free  from 


en     -       vy,     free   from 


r  r 


Smooth-ly      glide         thou       stream_     of      life,   thou 
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strife^  Smooth -Iv      g"lide,   thou 


stream—     of     life,   thou 


strife.  Free     from  en 


— 73 

free, 


free  from 


stream  of     life,   Free   from       en      -       vy,  free. 


from 


4t 


stream  of     life.  Free  from 


en      -      vy,    free   from 


i 


strife;  Smooth -ly      g'lide,   thou 


stream-     of     life,   thou 


strife,  Free    from    en      -        vy,  free. 


free  from 


1 


—o — 
free, 


m 


strife.  Free    from   en     -  vy 


free  from 


strife. 


3 


stream  of     life.  Free  from 


en    -    vy,    free  from 


strife. 


mm 


strife;  Smooth- ly      g-lide,_    thou      stream,  thou  stream  of  life, 


11881 
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27. 


Canon 


L.  Cherubin: 


J  1  r  i  M  J'  J' 

So  come! 

^  r 

So      come!               leVs  be-guile  the  dayw 

ith 

danc-ing-,  so       come!  then  come!         tra  la  la,  tra  la  la, 

 .  .  ± 


Let's begin,let  us  be     gin,_     so      come,  so  come!       tra  la  la. 


m 


"4  "4 


#^ — #■ 


38. 


tra  la  la.  Lets  be-g-in  our    danc-ing!  Bra-vo! 

Reichardt.  ci79§) 


Thou 


wilt        not  give  to 


me      thy  heart?  Then 


m 


give   mine  back  to 


me  J  For, 


Love,   if    thine  I 


0:    ^  J  ^ 

11881 


ne'er      pos-sess?  What 


can    mine    be  to 


thee? 


(M.S.L) 
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28.    ,  Lento 


M 


Carl  Spazier .  (1790; 


i 


As 


twi  -  light 


g-en  -  tly 


sinks   o'er_ 


all,  Soft 


i 


ev'n    -  mg- 


shad    -  ows 


round  us 


fall,  And 


i 


cloud  -  lets 


bright,  that 


float   a  - 


bove.  Are  


i 


0  1  


i 


glow   -  ing 


in   the 


stream  of 


Love 


5 


i 


(M.S.L.) 
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29.  Andante. 


Folk-song-.  (1803) 


house    is    on    yon    -  der 


hill     -      side,  All 


oth    -     ers  ft 

\r  a 

bove,  And_ 

J.  i 

p  p 


from    the  sweet    rose  -  scent -ed 


case     -      ment   Each 


}  J) 


morn  -  ing      looks     forth      my  fair 


Love. 


t 


(M.S.L.) 
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0*^0 


~tj  —   

1 

1^1  M  r  r  1 

-  - 

1 

 — - 

XT  1 

5 

— ^^8 — p-  — 

I7  (P-^ 

■-• 

— f^—m 

-f- 

^  F 

— h 

LJ — J 



r  u 

3. 

U- 

■  V 

-LJ  

^ — 4 

^  J 

— — ' — ( 

 1 

a^^"  1  IT 

IE 


5. 
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7. 

4:    1 WO- 

par 

4.  T 
t  1 

ixerci! 

ses. 

James  ( 
—m — m  1 

jrreenwood. 

— 

4— 

— 1^ 

 1 — 

— V  ' 

8 

m 

-■■^ — 3 

m 

1  K 

 6^ 

9. 

-e  

 © — 

^- 

10. 

 4 

p — 1 

•  F  — 

-J  O  

— 1 — d 

-e  



 ©— 

^U? — 

1 — J — LhsI- 
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11. 


in  I  iij  J 


pp 


12. 


5 


— N  

* 

^  •  p 

^  1 

•  F  r  

r  r  1*"  p 

— r 

P — m-A 

— — 

14. 

r  

 "  8 

n      ILt:,|,.  itt  = 

i     •  •  

-=  w 

r  ffr 

1  r 

^"^T  Vir-f — 

r'  r-  r 

M 

 ^1 — ^    •    C  P 

^  f  f  ^ 

Ill 


15. 


Rounds 


Anon. 


When        the    ros  -  y 


morn 


ap  -  pear  -  mg" 


War  -    bling  birds,  the 


day          pro    -     claim  -  ing 


See,       con -tent      the         hum  -     ble  g;lean  -  ers 


3 


Paints        with    gold  the 


ver  -    dant   lawn,  


1 


Car     -      ol      sweet  their 


live  -   ly  strain. 


Take     the  scat  -   ter'd  ears  that  fall; 


P'^r  F  r-f 


Bees,      on      banks  of 


thyme 


dis  -  port  -  ing- 


#  # 


They       for  -  sake  their 


leaf    -      y   dwell  -  ing- 


Pi3 


 # 


Nat 


chil    -  dren 


view  -  ing^, 


11881 


iiZ 


m 


Sip 


the     sweets,  and 


i 


hail        the  dawn 


J.  i  i 

To  pro  -  cure  the 


g^old  -    en  g-rain, 


m 


Kind    -     ly,      boun  -  teous,        cares  for  all. 


16.  Round 


Hilton 


Come,  let     us  all 


May  -    ing-  g-o,  And 


The  bells  shall    ring-,   the 


bells_  shall  ring,  And  the 


f 


m  & 


drums      shall  beat,  the       fife        shall  play,  And 


light  -  ly,     and  light  -  ly     trip  it 


to 


and  fro; 


cuckoo,         the  cuckoo  tjie 


cuckoo 


sing:  The 


time  a  -  way. 


so        well         pass  our 


11881 


17.  Canon. 
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L.  Cherubini, 


Meadows    fair,    and      tan-g-led    wild -wood,      Wei  -  come 


m — ri 

€ 

to   my  sig-ht  a  -  g-ain:  See-ing-  you      re   -  calls  my 

 ^  


child-hood, And  my    love,          a  -  las!  in      vain.  All  my 


i 


f 


hopes   and    a  -  spi-ra-tions   In   my   memor-y  lives  a  -  g^ain! 


18.  Allegretto 


Folk-  song-. 


knight  went    rid  -  ing  a 


way    to   the   warj  a 


f 


i 


del 


The 


La-dy  look'd  out  from  her 


lat  -  tice  farj  a 


114 


de!  S 

J        J,    r  = 

ir  

knig-ht,     if     this      part     -  ing- 

   • 

needs-   must     be,   Take  the 


ring-   from  thy    fin  -  g-er  and 


m 


del  Sore 


smart  -  ing- bring-s  part  -  ing-  al 


way. 


0-^ — -0- 


de! 


Sore 


11881 
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Andantino . 


115 

Werner.  CiS27) 


Once        a  boy 


Rose   -    bud  spied, 


4      It  J  ,1' 


mm 


Heath  -  rose     fair —  and 


tend  -  er, 


All     ar-  ray'd  in 


W  # 


i 


^  # 


youth  -  ful  pride; 


Quick  -  ly     to   the 


spot     he  hied, 


Rav  -  ish 'd    by   her 


splen  -  dor. 


Rose  -  bud,  rose  -  bud, 


4 


rose  -  bud  red, 


Heath-rose    fair   and 


tend   -  er. 
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Chapter  X. 


1    u  Xey  of  E. 
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o  ^  
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> —  p 
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6.  . 
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 ^^#7— 

If  ci-^ir  cc 

•   m  . 

j^^J^J — u 

J  = 

J — (9  
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7  i„ii,,  f  f  f  f.f  I  r/  rTr  I  r  ^  r7?  I  r  r 


p  • 

I*  m 

11. 

L 

— 0  

\.dapted 

from 

 Cb 

Gree 

■u  " 

mwood. 

— ^ 

1 — J — 

J? 

D  J 

•   •    •     « ' 

— G  ^ 
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m  m 
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17.    ^  Roll 

nd 

J  ^ 

Hayes. 
 »  f— 

1. 
2. 

right -er  the 
 S  S  

sun_  seems    his  r 
 -4r  

 )       P  . 

•ays_     re  -  ap  - 

 1  

3. 

1  • 

n    -  te 

■  ■  ■ 

U  

r  oj 

snow  a 

■M  «U  , 

rid   fierce  s 

*'orms   the  rough 

Th 

ii  m 

lis  tc 

)  th 

e  ti 

eart  t] 

lat     has  ] 

elt_  trouh-lp's 
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1»0 


i 


pear  -  mg, 


When 


temp 


e^ts  are 


bear  -  er, 


Makes  the 


fair- 


floVrs  of 


m 


sting,  _  How- 


high —  is  the 


i 


5^ 


i 


1^ 


past,      and  the 


wide_  sky  is 


clear  -  ing 


Spring      to  our 


eyes_  seem  the 


fair  -  erj  And 


1 


pleas  -    ure      that        qui    -    et        can  bring. 
18.      Allegretto.  Fesca.  (isaa.) 


^5 


Bell,  thou  sound -est 


gai     -  ly. 


When     in     brid  -  al 


j)  j  J' 


rai    -  ment 


11881 


f 


To        the      church  we 


go. 


i 


Bell,  thou  sound -est 


sweet  -  ly, 


When    at  dawn  of 


Sun  -  day. 


We  ve     no  work  to 


do. 


i)  m 


19.  Andantino. 


(M.  L.) 
Schubert. 


Be    -   side         the  flow  -  ing 


brook  -  let  There 


dream         oft      in  its 


shad    -  ow, 


And 
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1.  Key  of  A  flat 

<^  „  „  o  o  ^  O  o 


2. 

$ 


i 


i;25 


UJJj  j 


10. 


6   Two-part   Exercises.       james  Greenwood. 


i 


XT 


11, 


p 


f^l — 1 

—d^  

r 

J — J  1 

12. 


 9  ' 
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o  • 

a  fj  p  - 

XT- 

Q  —\- 

XT 

1  J  Q 

14. 


i 


15. 


J.  i- 


l^^v  J. 

1^ 

'                         9  - 
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16.  Round. 


iZ7 
Anon. 


Would  you  be 


lov  -    ed  by 


oth  -  ers, 


i 


True  must  your 


words    1)6,  and 


gen  -  tie. 


Ev 


er 


wise      as  the 


oth    -    ers  you 


first 


must 


love; 


not       those  that 


wrath 


will 


move: 


ser    -    pent,  and 
17.  Round. 


mild. 


as  the 


dove. 

Arnold. 


All 


nat   -  ure_smiles  to 


greet      fair_  spring,  And 


jPhe 


ray,  Thi 


$ 


hap  -   py  birds  from 


bloom  -  ing  spray,  Their 


mm 


With     merry,  merry  lay,     with      merry,  merry  lay,  Their 


J''''  I  .  u  ^ 


flowVs   their_      sweet  -  est  


trib     -     ute  bring: 


wel    -    come        sing_  with 


mer 


ry  lay. 


11881     wel  -    come_     sing   with 


mer- ry,     mer-ry  lay. 


18.  Vivace 


C.  M.  von  Weber. 


Tra  -  ri 


ro!  Cold 


Winter  soon  will 


go!  For 


Spring  is  now  ar 


riv-         -ing,  All 


liv  -  ing  things  re 


5 


19.  Allegretto 


Of.  S.L.) 
Folk  -  song.  (1805.) 


What   can   fair  -   er   be, 


What  can   sweet  -  er  


be, 


f 


f 


Than     the  Spring  when    trees  are 


bud    -  ding: 


3 
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i 


J* 


more   cold—  winds-  blow, 


Bright     the    sun_  doth_glow, 


p  U  Q 


i 


With      its     light     the     earth  o'er 


flood   -  ing". 


F    F  !^ 


f-  r  r 


Now      the     birds  be 


gin     their     sing    ~  ing, 


 §  

r 

[)  ( 

rom  t] 

^e  gr< 

3und  t 

he 

 1 

^  T  r 

'ass       is  spn 

ng  -  in 

gy 

9^ 

'  P     '  ■ 

Swi 

■  p  u  u-  ■ 

ft      the    brook- let _  flc 

)WS, 

Quick  -  ly     sor  -   row_  goes, 

^  p  cj  ej  ■ 

Glad  -  ness    Spring    to      all  is 


bring  -  ing. 
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1  II' 

^-  \'^-  \r  ■ 

— ^^j.  

22. 

 •LL 

p  •  

 1 — 

— 1  

r  f 

—  =^=z..  ^ 

^   '     '  tt 

J  J  1  J  J  J  1  J — lj  1  J-  II 
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23. 

1  MJ  .   r- 

-e — Q  1 — 

 riBl-TT 

J^^  d  \rJ  1 
24. 

V  fi.ft  ^1.  M  

 M  

JJJJ  » 

 ^ 

— J  JJ  J 

25. 

Hi — i  e  1 — r- 



^  M 

l"tlo  1  H  II 

J 

•J            ^ » 

^=-^^^ 

r  ^  ^ 

26, 

f^T  p 

.   

 gL^ 

N  J       '  * 

37 

Q 

—  

i  4tiL 



 h- 

^  J  '  ^  J  i  ' 
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2 

^    J  n  ,                           U                                           C>  / 

8-  u 

TOT  ir  ir-  =1 

1^  II  ^11'  rrrrNrr'^^ri-ig 

it  # 

29. 

1°  1"  1 

^    I   1                               1  L 

30. 

n   1  1 

^hl'    Mil  r^Tf^  .  1  44i4 

iJ  1 

31. 

Id'^'''^  ^irrrri'iili^"'! 

n — ill  1 1  J.  J.  1  JJ.I 

LJ2J_ 

i-ig'  iJ 

-J-S — 

J — J2 
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1  0,1   

-o^  

rW  , 

-ft^:^:^  

O 

 p— 

if''ij-JJ 

T-O^  1 

'             i  ' 

-  O* 

35. 


>*  i.  :  — 

• 

— «M  

36. 

^^^^ 

n  J. 

37. 

• 

 ^ — ' — 

— — ^ 

38. 

— o-  
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39.  Andante. 


i 
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Folksong  (1540.) 


In 


for  -    est      dark  and 


som  -    bre,  A 


g-en-tle    stream- let   flows,        And     there    a  love-ly 


bios  -  som  By  soft  -  est  star  -  light 
40.  Andante. 


grows.  (M'S.L) 
Swedish  Song. 


1.  In      win  -  ter  -  storm 

2.  Hear'st  thou  my  horn 


Far,  far  from  thee, 
It's     sad    re  -  frain, 


Ev  -  er  thy  form 
My  heart    is  torn, 


Seems    near    to  me. 
'Tis       rent    in  twain. 


5 


Hear'st  thou    my        horn,  as      it      sounds  o'er  the  snow. 
Oh,     come    to  me,  from  a    -    far     o'er  the  snow. 


Tell  -  ing     my       long  -  ing,  Tell  -  ing    my  woe? 

Still     thou  my       long  -  ing,         Soothe  thou  my  woe? 


1  127 


Hear'st  thou  my  Tell  -  ing  my  woe! 
Oh!   come     to         Soothe  thou    my  woe! 
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41. 


Norwegrian  SongCi82i.) 


When  sweet  Spring^  ar-rives,  She   the  world    re  -  vives, 
In        the      for  -  est  g^reen,  Thro'tall    trees    are  seen, 


l>F  It'l  ^  '■■Hit-  P  M  I'  4 


From  a   life  of  i-dle       dream-ing".     ti,     •    ^   i  •  . 
Sil  -  v'ry pools  in  sun-light  gleam-  ini-  ^"  ^^'-^'^  "^npl^^  ^"i" 


sa  -  tyrs   'g^in     to     dance,      And  with  their  g^ay  laugh-ter 


woods   and  fields    en  -  hance.       In      the    for  -  est  g^reen 


Fair-est  sights  are  seen,    All  in  g^o Id-en  sun-lig^ht  g-leam-ing*. 

Farewell  to  Minka. 


^  Moderate 


Russian  Folk-Song-. 


T'  H  r'  r  I  ^ 


i 


Min  -  ka,    I     must      ^o  to  mor-  row,    Ah!  thou  know'st  not 


half  my    sor-row;  Where  shall    I      some     com-fort  bor-row, 


r  P  r  p  I  r  f  f  ^ 


3 


When  a  -  far  from   thee?       Dullwill  seem  the  bright  sun  yon- der. 


11  Qfc!  1 
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While    a  -  lone    and      sad  I     wan-der,    Grow-  ing*, spite  of 


ab  -  sence,  fon-der,       Min   -    ka,       mine,     of  thee. 


43.  Andante. 


Mozart. 


He   who      for    true   love    is  long:  -  ing-      And  would 


win     a    maid-en       fair,      He  should      no  -  ble  deeds  be 


do-ing^       Ev  -  er        hon  -  est  paths  pur  -  su-ing":  Nev-er 


i   -  dling  all  things    dare,       Nev-er       i  -    dling"  all  thing's 


dare.    Tral  -    la      -  le 


ra,  tral 


la 


le  -  ra,  tral-  la    -    le  -  ra,  tral  -  la    -      le   -  ra. 


(m.  s.l.) 
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Round 
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47. 


Anon. 


-V  

Thou 


poor 


bird, 


mourn'st  the 


tree,  Where 


sweet  -  ly       thou  did'st 


war  -  ble       in  thy 


4 


wan   -         -  d'ring^s 
48.  Round. 


~o  

free. 


dieu,sweet  A  -  ma 


ril  -  lis,  for 


since  to  part  your 


heav    -  y- 


ti 


Yet 


once  a  -  g'ain,  ere    that  I 


will  is,  A 


dieu,  sweet  A 


ma 


ril  - 


lis. 


i 


ding, 


there  is  for 


me  no  bi 


ding-: 


part         with  you,         A  -        -  ma-ril-lis,   sweet,A  -  dieu. 


14;^ 


Catch. 


H.  Purcell. 


And      man  -  y 


i 


5E=5 


I         do       think,  There 


are      five      reas  -  ons,five 


our  health, 


our  fam-i  -  ly 


^^^^ 


^5 


oth-er  reasons,    and  many         oth-er  reas-ons,     and  many 


i 


reas    -     ons  why  we 


should    not  drink. 


Our  peace  both  now,  and  


bye   and   bye. 


r'  i'  ^  i'  S'  { 


oth-er  reas-ons  why,   man  -  y         reas  -  ons  why. 


Canon,  (two  part.) 
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L.Cherubini. 


Maid-en  fair   and     slen-der,       Throug-h  the  fields  let's 


wan-der,         I    will  gath-er     po  -  sies,  Crown  your  head  with 


ros    -    es,  Should    you     tire     of         mead  -  ows 


Then  let   us     for  -   sake  them,        In- to    wood  -  land 


shad  -  ows  Let   our   feet     be     -      take  them 

J  Chapter  XHI. 


144 

2 


i 


1  m 

3. 


i 


4. 


5. 


s 


-s  
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6. 


j'l''  ii|i'''''irvvirJiiJirJJijJrg^ 


r  J'  iJ'JiiJJji;jij-nJJ^i^J^ij-i 


\\- 1,1.1  rir'j  1,1^ 


r  ir  iiJ  I  r  ir  ri>^^ 
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12. 


13. 


14.  ,  Andantino. 


Reichardt 


— *^ 

I  went    once    in     the      month      of    May,  When 


all       the     world   in  beau    -      ty  lay, 


i 


Un-to    a  green  and    shad-y  wood:     There  at  her  lat-tic'd 


1 


win -dow  stood  A        maid -en    fair,  who   wept,  and  sig^h'd: 


4'  S  e 


(M.S.L.J 
me       a  -  bide." 


"Ah!    come,    my      love,  with  
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The   King-  of  Thule. 

15.     Andante.  j.  F.  Reichardt. 


In      Thule     liv'd     a        mon  -  arch  Still    faith-ful    to  the 


grave,         To        whom   his    dy  -  ing        mis   -  tress  A 


golden  goblet  gave.        Be  -  yond  all  price  he      deem'd  it,  He 


J  J  r 


quaff  d  it     at    each     feast,         And       when    he    drain  d  that. 


gob 


16. 


let    His   tears   to     flow    ne'er  ceased. 

W.  A.  Barrett. 


mf 

— r 
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^  1 

rj  rj 

r  p  • 

r^^s^'^ — 1  n  1 

rail. 

/^ 

17.  Alleg" 

ro. 

-  J 

B.  Blyth. 

4''  ^ 

HI 

•  ^  J  ^ 

i 


Fine. 


T5" 
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18.  Allegretto. 
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Dr.  Nares, 


rr 


i 


5 


Si 


3 


3 


19. 


Ang^.  Bertalotti 
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_  J  — 

I  J.j)| 

^         ff^  1  . 

1    .    |:  1 

-fi  

^  J'  ^>  W' 

r 

r 

-1   1          -  1 

r  r'Pr 

— s — )  1 — 

1  r  r 

JjcT  Id-lU  111. 

5—1  ^  '  O 

—  P  y  a  ^ 

&  L 

 ©  G  

ti  ^ — ^ 

r   ^  rrr 

=^ 
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-*  #  Q — 

— p — 

-o  1 

-©  

-6*  

P —  

--6>- 

0-^  

21.  Bertalotti. 


1'  r 

— 

-s  *   «  — a  ^ 

V-^^  

*  

— — ^ 

1 — 

"  r  M 

,  -  h  1 

 -^E=^F 

m 

i  i  i  J 

1)  h  h  h  [. 

— ^  

V   K   K  Ik 
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.  ^  k_L  i.^  

-#  • — •  Wm  0—m — 

 i  i  ST- 

m 

^^^^^^ 

-V-^^ — s — ^  . 

^  ^'^^  ^'  ^  1 

m 

IT 

 4- 

•      Mm  i 

h» —  ^  ^  h 

^  tfcs 

U  1     K  k 

?  

22.  Lari 

IJ^ — Jiu#J 

'•hetto. 

1     ^  1 

r.  Nares. 

Hal 

to 

-  le  - 

lu-  jah, 

Ha] 

[    -  l€ 

5    -    lu  - 

— 

jah,   A  - 

men, 

* 

-©  

J 

— ^ — ^CT" 

-J    'i-  ■ 

Hal-le   -  lu  -  jah,   Hal   -  le   -    lu   -    jah,    A  - 


men, 

*  m — i- 

A 

me 

I 

Imen. 

Hal  -  le  - 

lu^_^jah, 

m 

me 

11881 

L-J — — ^ 

a" — - 

me 

I 

Imen. 

Hal   -  le  - 
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1 — f  r  0  ^  r  n — I 

— e  V 

[al  - 

-  ] 

e 

1  r  p  r 

lu     -  jah, 

A  - 
m 

lu 


jah,  A 


-  men. 


men, 


men. 


Hal      -    le  - 


A  - 


-  men.    Hal  -  le  -  lu  -  jah,  Hal  -  le 


lu  -  jah, 


Hal     -   le     -    lu      -  jah, 


men. 


i  i 


le    -    lu      -    jah,  A 


men, 
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28.  Vivace. 

—  ^ 

-* — ii — 

Dr.  Nares. 

^      .  Hal 
J?  Mi  2  

-  le  - 

-^*^-= 

■s  y — 

lu      -  jah, 

rr  ^1  j 

Hal-le  - 

lu  -  j 

ah, 

^ 

Hal 

'-    le  -  lu" 

J 

ah, Ha 

l-le  - 

i  ^  ^  g  ~ 

-'^  men,  A 

men,     A  - 

ll 

#^ 

^tr— — ^ 

I  -  jah,  A 

 ^E" 

— •  ^  

-    men,  A 

me 

n  Hal- 

men,  A  - 

^  J       J-J-  d  ign 

men,  A 

1  — 1 

-  mei 

i._  Hal'^ 

le  - 

u    -  jah, 

g  r  ' 

Hal-le    -       -  1 

*  J  

u    -  jah, 

Hal 

u  -  jah,  

^^^= 

A      -       men,  ; 
 k — ^ — ^  V 

aai  - 

bp 

1  ^ 
-  le  -  lu 

-    jahjHalle  -lu 

-jah, 

Hal 

-le-lu 

-  le    -  li- 

J.  '  ^  

-  jah, 

Hal-le -1 

— ^) — 

u  -  jah, 

Lh, 

J)  /IP 

Hal  - 

-    le  - 

lu 

 « 

ih. 

rr 
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al-le  -  lu 

jah,   Ha 

— T  • — J  

1    -    le  - 

"^4 — J~ 
lu 

— L- — « 
j 

5Lh. 

24.  Allegro. 


155 
Mainzer. 


Praise     to    our   God  and 


glo   -  ry, 


Praise      to     our  God  and 


ft 


Praise    to    our  God  and  


glo   -  ry, 


g^lo  -  ry, 


— w 


Praise      to     our  God  and 

5 


Praise      to   our  God  and. 


glo  -  ry,. 


and. 


 0 


g"lo  -  ry, 


Praise     to    our  God  and. 


mm 

g-lo  - 

Praise  to  our  God  and 

g-lo  - 

ry.  Halle- 

gio-ry,         and       glo  -  ry. 


Halle  -  lu 


jah,  Halle  -  lu       -      jah,  Halle  -  lu 


lu 


0'  m' — ^ 

jah,  Halle  -  lu 


jah,  Halle -lu 


jah,Halle-lu 


 6 

'  0  i  -■ 

ih,  H, 

a-ie 

1  r  r  ^  p-F- 

-  lu  -  jah,  Halle 

-  ll 

Ll 

jah! 

: — ^ 

J  J  '  ;  i< 

!^  *  ^  ^ 
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Hal-le   -   lu-jah,         Halle    -  lu 


jah! 
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25.  Allegro. 


That 


man      is   ev  _  er 


blest, 


Mainzer. 


Who 


That 


man      is       ev   -  er 


r  u-r  r 


makes  th€_  law  of 


God, 


the 


law   of_ 


blest,         Who  makes   the  law   of      God  who  makes  the 


God,  of   God  His 


stud  -  y     and  de 


li^ht; 


law  of   God  His        stud  -  y     and    de    -  lig-ht;That  man  is 


i 


Who  makes  the 


law, 


the    law  of 


ev 


er 


blest Who   makes  the 


God 


His 


stud-y    and  de 


lig-ht,  The 


law  of 


D  W- 

law  of  God  His     stud-y    and  de  -  lig'ht,  Who     makes  the  


i 


od  His 


stud 


and  de 


light. 
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law   of. 


God  His    stud-y         and  de 


light. 
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26.  Vivace. 

r^n  T-n 

Mainzer. 

1  i  \  ~l 

 ^  J  

Let 

J 

1  r  ^  r 

1  ^  m^-^  1 

Let     dif  -  f ring"  nations      join  To       eel  -  e  -  brate  Thy 


dif  -  f  ring^  nations 


join 


To 


eel  -  e  -  brate  Thy 


Let       all—  the_  world  eom  -  bine 


fame; 


To 


I 


fame ; 


Let 


all     the  world   com  - 


bine  To  praise,  to- 


praise  Thy  g-lo  -  rious  name. 


Let        diff  i-ing  na  -  tions 


praise    Thy     g-lo    -  rious 


name ; 


Let 


join     To  eel 


brate,    to          eel  -  e  -brate  Thy 


dif  -    fring  na 


tions_ 


J    t  t 


jom, 


to 


fame; 


Let 


dif  -  f 'ring  na    -  tions_ 


eel 


brate_  Thy_ 


fame; 


Let 


11881 


join 


To 


eel    -    e   -  brate_  Thy_ 
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all     the    world  com 


bine    To     praise  Thy 


gio 


fame 


Let  all     the    world     com  -  bine  To 


i 


-  nous 


name,  Thy 


g"lo     -  rioiis 


name 


praise     Thy   name,  Thy  g-lo  -  rious  name 

^7*  An'dantino. 


Mainzer. 


i 


Vir  -  tue  would      glo  -  ri  -  ous  -  ly         and     for      ev  -  er 


Vir      -     tue  would 


g  lo  -  ri  -  ous  -  ly 


and     for_  ev  -  er. 


shine,  By   her  own       ra-diant  li^ht,  by        her    own     ra  -  diant 

J 


ev  -  er  shine, 


By      her    ra  -  diant 


light, 


her 


light.  Though     sun,  and    moon,  and       stars  were    in  the 

11881 
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ra-diant  lig"ht. 


Though     moon  and 


deep   sea  sunk, 


Though    moon   and  stars, 


though 


stars 


were 


the 


deep 


sea 


sunk . 


moon  and  stars  were       in     the    deep.,   the  deep  sea  sunk 


28.  Moderate. 


Amen 


Mainzer. 


■  ^  ■= 

A  - 

m 

r      '^"^  r  r  r 

A  - 

7  ^ 


1^ 


men, 


men, 
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29.  Round. 


Anon 


i 


Fair   morn  as 


cends,  Fresh 


zeph    -  yrsL 


breath 


Where  sown  pro  -   fuse  -  ly 


herb  and 


flowr. 


a 


hale, 


Their  souls    in       fra   -  g-rant     dews   ex 


m 


Blows    lib  -  'ral. 


o'er   the 


bloom    -  y 


heath 


Of_balm     -  y  


smell   ofL 


heal    -  ing- 


powr 


i   i  i 


And  breathe  fresh         life  in  ev    -   'ry  g"ale 


Round. 


Bononcini 


Come,  come,    de  -  light  -  ful 


Spring-,. 


Choice 


Birds    hail     the  bounteous 


May, 


Their 


m 


Cold    Win  -  ter    now     de     -  parts,  


Re 
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sea      -      son  of  


the 


year, 


 9  

They 


sweet     -  est      notes  they 


sing 


luc      -     tant     g-oes   his  way,-. 


But 


round  scat-ter   flow'rs,  scat-ter 


flow 


ers  In 


i 


chant  their  lays 


un 


to  Thy_praise  And 


con  -  querd  by       the  ge  -  nial  warmth,  He 


gay    -    est  dress_  ap 


pear. 


thus       they      wel     -  come 


— u~' — 
Spring 


owns     Thy         po      -  tent  


sway. 
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Canon. 


L  .  Cherubini, 


) — 

— ' — # 

1 — « 

Do     not    be   -  lieve     it,       Eyes      of   my       lov'd  one, 


M  r  r  p 


That    I   could      cease    to  love       you_  for   ev  -  er; 


Such    cru  -  el        thoug^ht      ne'er  could 


en    -    ter  my 


dreams;  no,  no,  no!      Do     not  be  -  lieve    it.      Eyes      of  my 


lov'd    one,       That_   I    could     cease    to  love  you  for 


H 

4 

• 

— • 

 -A 

dreams;     no,    no,    no!  Do        not     "be      -     lieve  it. 


Eyes     of    my       lov'd  one 


Such  cru  -  el, 


cru  -  el  thought 


such         cru  -  el 


 ^1 

thought    ne'er    could  en    -    ter     my  dreams 
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Canon. 
31-  Andantino. 
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L.  Cherubini. 


P  i  i  i  I 


— *  * — 

Up  -  on    the        sea   -  shore     lone  -  ly      I         moan      un  -  ^ 


r  p  ^'  J'  J 

4^ 

1  • 

U.  1 

' — • 

1  ^  

to    the  waves  com  -  plain     -    ing-,        And   ask  the  curling- 


p  M  ^  '  ^  r 


breakers,  and   ask  the  curling    breakers,  Whith  -  er,  ah!  whith- 


 • 

' — J 

er   has  my        hap-pi-ness  flown! 


Up  -  on  the 


r  r  F  P 


sea  -  shore      lone  -  ly     I         moan       un    -    to     the  waves  com 

m 


plain      -     ing,  And   ask  the  curling-      break-ers, Whith- 


er,     ah!  whith  -  er   has  my. 


hap  -  pi  - ness 


flown?  And  ask  of       all     the     break-ers,  the  break-ers, 


ask-ing-  all       the  break  -  ers,    Ah!_  whith    -    er,     ahl_  whith 


er,    ah!_  whith  -  er        has      my        hap   -  pi    -  ness  flown? 
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Spring-  -  Greeting". 


32. 


Andante. 


N.  W.  Gade. 


l.Soft 


o 


whis  -  p'ring" 
to  the 


g-en 
cot 


tie  sounds, 
tag"e  door, 


Throug^h  my  heart  are 
Where  sweet  vio  -  lets 


thrill  -  ing-j 
flow  -  en 


Sweet  -  ly  now  the 
Greet    for  me  the 


i 


spring-time  song-, 
rose    that  blooms, 


f  f 

All  the  air  is 
In  that  leaf-y 


fill 
bow 


ing-. 
er. 
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